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“We wish there were a special train 
that would carry us off in all direc- 
tions at the same time. That way, 
we’d be able to wish each of you 
MERRY CHRISTMAS, personally. 
Anyway, best wishes ... and may 
prosperity travel with you all thru 


the New Year.”’ 
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STOP missing the bus 


You can earn easy, extra profits 


writing truck and bus insurance! 


Markel Service is the extra-profits express that 
by-passes the red tape of servicing details. It’s 
the dream plan for alert agents. All you do is 
establish the contact. Markel does the rest. You 
find! We follow through! 


When you present the Markel Plan you’re set 
for a long run of easy, extra income. Records 

' prove that Markel assured’s renew automati- 
cally year after year. 


Find out how YOU can add this easy, extra 
income . .. how you can open the door to real, 
solid business, Clip and mail this coupon— 
right now. 





No risk too small—single unit or fleet size operation 


@eeesvseeeeveeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeseeoeeseeenes 


MARKEL SERVICE, INC., 
Richmond, Va., Dept. SP-12 


Gentlemen: Yes, I am interested in selling this kind of 
coverage. Without obligation, send me at once all the 
details on Markel Service and the 10-Point Plan to Profits. 


Name 





Address 
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of safety on America's trucks & buses 
ton ee: 


MARKEL SERVICE INC. Exclusive Underwriters for the American Fidelity and 
HOME OFFICE: Richmond, Va. ‘Casualty Company, Inc. The largest stock company 


“Eliminates The Cause to Eliminate The Accident” in the world specializing in motor carrier coverages. 
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Golden Door: Open or Closed? 


NGRAVED on the Statue of Liberty in New 
York Harbor is the inspired challenge of 
America to all the world: 

“Give me your tired, your homeless, your 
huddled masses yearning to breathe free, the 
wretched refuse of your teeming shore. Send 
these, the homeless, tempest-tost to me, I lift 
my lamp beside the golden door.” 

In the shadow of that lamp, sixty four years 
ago, on Ellis Island an immigration depot was 
opened. Last month the work of Ellis Island 
was over and its doors, perhaps forever, closed. 

During the years intervening more than 20 
million men, women and children, daring to 
undertake a new life, were channelled through 
this entrance into the melting pot of races and 
creeds that is America, There they would give 
their substance and a strength, their integrity 
and a unity to a people who, in the might and 
genius that was therefrom born, brought back 
on another day, to the lands from which they 
sprung a new hope and dreams anew of that 
“Freedom under God” which in the New World 
had given peace and power and happiness 
through independence to all who sought its 
shores. 

Buoyed by the story of America, the nations 
of the old world aspired each to make their 
homeland a haven of opportunity for the poor 
as well as the rich. So in the post-war years 
the stream of hopeful, yearning humanity be- 
came a negligible trickle. There was no other 
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action possible. If the government would be 
economical and practical, Ellis Island must be 
abandoned. Facilities that at one time could 
care for 5,000 humans in a day were a needless 
waste in handling, perhaps, a scant thousand 
in a month. 

As the last curtain is lowered on this essen- 
tial act in the drama of America’s building 
there is a nostalgic sadness that comes with the 
end of an era. The epic contribution to the na- 
tion by those ‘over there’ is well nigh over. 
Future contribution to its growth and great- 
ness, spiritually as well as materially, must 
come from within. Can the accomplishments 
of men and women, thrilled by a vision of free- 
dom and of opportunity, of happiness and of 
wealth to sacrifice and struggle in a strange 
land, be equaled by a people who have inherited 
a way of life which grants to every one an open 
road to every dream—a way of life which 
seemed an unattainable prayer to those who 
saw America through the bleak windows of 
Ellis Island? 

Ellis Island and its ending, in common with 
every site and tradition in the American saga, 
has significance to insurance. Insurance men, 
pondering the action, can have a pride that 
their institution was a vital aid in the real- 
ization of their dreams by most of these mil- 
lions, as well as of the ambitions of sons and 
grandsons. With the zeal of missionaries, in- 

Continued on page 80 
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LMOST unlimited possibili- 
ties open up before the executive 
today when he starts to consider a 
company’s public relations pro- 
gram. The varied means of com- 
munication available now, the 


myriad techniques for using these 
media, the vast opportunities for 
public service—all these spread an 
almost infinite number of choices 
before the one who sets out to 
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Markel's camera catches a violation. At 
left, Red" Harris, Markel engineer, and 
camera appear as they did in film, "Safety 
Is No Accident." Above, a picture from 
the camera now being used by police of 
Midland, Mich., shows weaving driver fore- 
ing another car off road. Date, time, and 
speed are shown on each print from this 
camera which may take either still or mo- 
tion pictures of such highway incidents. 


Public relations (PR) can take a firm's message to 


three important groups. Here an expert tells how 


a property insurance company has built an effec- 


tive public relations program, and gets results. 


By ROBERT J. SULLIVAN 


Vice President, Edward Gottlieb & Associates, New York City 


direct sound and widespread pub- 
lic relations. 

This is as true in the field of 
property insurance as it is in any 
other important section of our 
economy. Insurance companies 
have the potential of pursuing a 
varied, interesting PR program, 
which could encompass many com- 
munities—from the general public 
to the army of agents. Many 









“avenues” of expression — news- 
papers, magazines, radio, TV, and 
others—can lead them to attain or 
to increase their public acceptance. 

Any soundly administered public 
relations program seeks to influ- 
ence favorably at least three basic 
groups. First are the customers, °F 
in this case the assureds. The 
second group would include the 
company’s agents and employees, 
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vices offered by company. 


Right, bus is examined for mechanical defects in terminal 
by Markel safety engineer. Warnings are issued to the 
owner if commercial vehicle is found to be in need of re- 
pair. Response of owner is reflected insurance-wise. 


Insurance 


and for a full insurance program, 
the employees of the assureds. 
Finally, the program should reach 
out to the general public—those 
people who are not yet assureds or 
employees. Here is where the plans 
move into activities that are con- 
sidered in the public interest. 


Various Avenues 


All of these groups can be 
reached in many different ways. 
Although property insurance com- 
panies may fail to exploit fully 
their opportunities in reaching all 
members of these groups, neverthe- 
less some companies have done re- 
markably well. Wherever public re- 
lations has been considered merely 
an arm of the Sales Department, 
the program falls short. For in- 
stance in such companies, the as- 
sured, once he has signed his con- 

Continued on page 55 
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Above, Markel Service engineer checks driver of large trailer 
truck on the road. Inspection of policyholders’ rolling stock 
both on the road and in the shop is one of extra safety ser- 








Rewarding those who promote good driving, Presi- 
dent, Lewis C. Markel (first picture, below) pre- 
sents "Back Home Driver" bracelets to wives of 
commercial drivers of Markel-insured vehicles. Ex- 
truck driver (bottom, right) receives bond from 
Markel presented by Richmond Borough (N. Y.) 
President (I.) for stopping bus when driver died. 





Parlez-Vous 


Even if you don't speak Parisian you 


may learn about policies and protec- 


tion in the land of the Eiffel Tower 


from these French observations by 


a globe-trotting Spectator editor. 


By Jean Joseph Robinson, Associate Editor 


L, France it is an easy and de- 
lightful matter to forget that among 
all the beauties of that lovely coun- 
try, which seems so dedicated to all 
that is charming and gracious, 
there is a hard core of sensible busi- 
ness interests that parallels our own 
daily life. The French insurance 
industry is vigorous, forward-look- 
ing and prosperous. 


Economic Problems 


The executives we had the pleas- 
ure of meeting on our visit to Paris 
this year are deeply concerned with 
the problems of insurance and de- 
termined that insurance in their 
country will continue on the sound 
basis established through the years. 
French men and women in insur- 
ance have had to face the ravages 
of war as well as the terrible force 
of inflation. The cost of living has 
soared and the amount of money 
available to the wage earner has not 
kept pace. 

French insurance companies have 
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met these trials bravely. They have 
always prided themselves on the 
quick payment of claims. To deal 
with inflation was somewhat more 
difficult. A scheme had to be de- 
vised to protect insureds from the 
dwindling value of their policies 
whether they cover life, fire, auto, 
or any other plan. What might be 
enough insurance for a man to carry 
some ten years ago might now be 
extremely minute in actual buying 
power. In the United States we 
have had similar problems but 
hardly on such a vast scale as in 
Europe. 

After much thought and many 
conferences among companies, a 
system was formulated to help beat 
inflation. This evolved into varia- 
ble index policies, 

Basically the plan is a simple and 
ingenious one. An index somewhat 
similar to our so-called “cost of liv- 
ing” index is set up. The amount 
of inflation is reckoned. Let us sup- 
pose that inflation has caused the 
index to rise some 50 per cent. A 


person with a variable index policy 
now will pay premiums that are 50 
per cent higher. But, on the other 
hand, his policy will be worth 50 
per cent more. 

Many policy holders, of course, 
have old policies which they took 
out before the new variable index 
policies came into being. They can 
retain their original policy if they 
wish, but the change over to the 
new policies is a simple matter to 
arrange and it is encouraged by the 
companies. Most policy holders are 
doing so. 

Another problem facing French 
insurance is nationalization. Some 
companies are already government 
sponsored. The insurance execu- 
tives we spoke to were very clear 
in their opposition to any such 
nationalization. 


Similar Complaints 


Their complaints are the same as 
those that might be expressed in 
our own country. Complete govern- 
ment control stifles free-enterprise, 
does away with healthy competition, 
and buries an already complicated 
business in a mass and tangle of 
red tape. During a luncheon with 
a prominent Parisian insurance 
executive, we noted the fact the 
American companies are completely 
opposed to nationalization of insur- 
ance companies, or indeed, of any 
private business. He smiled and 
said simply, “You are very wise to 
oppose it.” 

He went on to say that if there 
is one good thing that the nationali- 
zation of companies has done, it 18 
that the private companies have 
been kept on their toes and feel 4 
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greater solidarity through their 
strengthened opposition to govern- 
ment control. The private com- 
panies aim to show the buying pub- 
lic that they can do a better job of 
service for their clients than the 
more impersonal national firms. 


Good Management 


Now that we have examined some 
of the pressing problems of the 
French insurance industry, let us 
take a more leisurely look at the 
business as a whole. The com- 
panies we visited seemed very well 
managed by men of learning and 
ability. Many executives had de- 
grees in law, economics and other 
subjects. In France, it is felt that 
a broad academic training is al- 
ways valuable. If a young man ap- 
plying for a position in French in- 
surance happens to have, let us say, 
a Master’s degree in History or 
Literature, or in some field not con- 
nected with business administra- 
tion, it is no disadvantage to him. 

French executives feel that if a 
young man has done well in any 
subject he has a mind that easily 
lends itself to the more practical 
aspects of the business world. The 
Proof of this lies in the fact that, 
on business cards, it is the custom 
to print college and university de- 
grees held. A graduate degree will 
almost always insure the possessor 
of an interview with one of the 
higher-ups without the formality 
of questionnaires and preliminary 
interviews with secretaries, etc. 

The position of the insurance 
agent is an important one in France. 
The public relations programs 
which are taken for granted among 
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American companies are not so 
numerous in Europe. There, it is 
the agent who, almost alone, must 
fill the gap between company and 
client. 

In the smaller communities the 
local insurance agent is often the 
grandson of the man who first ser- 
viced the same town. Insurance 
agents tend to “run in families” 
like doctors, lawyers and musicians. 
In larger cities, particularly, there 
has been an influx of new blood. 
Men with no previous experience 
selling insurance have entered the 
field. Many begin by making cold 
calls (porte a porte) and slowly but 
surely build up a clientele. 

Many agents in France have the 
special permission of their com- 
panies to use their own judgment 
as regards premium rates. The com- 
panies, of course, formulate certain 
rates for certain risks, but an agent 
may, at his discretion, offer a 
slightly lower rate or some other 
special privilege to a prospective 
buyer. This power is not used hap- 
hazardly but only when the agent 
feels it is in the best interest of 
the company to make the sale. 


Much Like Ours 


In our discussion of what is dif- 
ferent about French insurance we 
must not forget the many similari- 
ties which exist between their sys- 
tems and ours. Basically the insur- 
ance industry in France is run in 
the same intelligent and serious 
manner as ours. French companies 
have improved the working condi- 
tions of their employees and have 
taken a most progressive attitude 
toward labor relations on all levels. 


Most of the large companies have 
house organs which are very popu- 
lar with staff members. These 
magazines are very like the ones 
we see in the United States. They 
abound in news of company mem- 
bers, photographs of personnel at 
work and play and vignettes of 
company officials. We even found a 
listing of results of an intramural 
ping-pong tournament. 

The editorial content of the 
house organs we examined was ex- 
cellent. To those on both sides of 
the Atlantic who think that insur- 
ance companies are merely huge or- 
ganizations making vast amounts 
of money we should like to quote 
part of an editorial appearing in 
the magazine of the Paternelle- 
Minerve insurance group: 


Wrong Impression 


“One sometimes hears it said: 
‘Insurance companies are rich!’ 
Somewhat in the same spirit a naive 
foreigner admiring the wonders of 
the Louvre Museum would be able 
to cry: ‘The head of this establish- 
ment must be the richest man in 
France.’ The visitor is wrong; the 
curator of the Louvre Museum is 
not the owner of these treasures; 
he only has the honor and responsi- 
bility of keeping them intact. In 
like manner insurance companies 
have the heavy responsibility of ad- 
ministrating the considerable capi- 
tal which for the most part is only 
entrusted to them.” 


Good Opinion 


And what do French insurers 
think of us? On the whole their 
opinion is highly favorable. Many 
of the best known French insurance 
executives have visited the United 
States and, from their comments, 
we would like to summarize a few 
gleanings. 

Our public relations concept, they 
think, is excellent. In particular we 
heard much praise for the Institute 
of Life Insurance and the job of 
educating the public which it con- 
tinues to do. Mention was also made 
of the friendly way in which most 
American insurance companies con- 
duct their business. The openness 
of American companies as regards 
facts and figures was contrasted to 

Continued on page 79 
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ees Take a Holiday” 


will be the order of the day for 
Wednesday, December 15. That day 
has been set aside for a drive to 
halt auto accidents throughout the 
nation during those 24 hours. 

Safe-Driving, or S-D, Day is its 
official designation. 

Sponsored by the President’s 
Action Committee for Traffic 
Safety in cooperation with various 
national organizations, it is a day 
to demonstrate that traffic accidents 
can be reduced materially when all 
motorists and pedestrians do their 
part. 

The test confronting every com- 
munity will be to remain completely 
free of traffic accidents for the 24- 
hour period. 


President Eisenhower: 


“On this December fifteenth I 
hope every American will help make 
it a day without a single traffic ac- 
cident throughout our entire coun- 
try. 

“How can we best do this? Three 
things are essential. 

“First, let’s each of us make sure 
that we obey traffic regulations. 

“Second, let’s follow common 
sense rules of good sportsmanship 
and courtesy. 

“Third, let’s each one of us re- 
solve that, either as drivers or as 
pedestrians, we will stay alert and 
careful, mindful of the constant 
possibility of accidents caused by 
negligence. 

“If every one of us will do these 
three things, Safe Driving Day can 
be a day without a traffic accident 
in all of America. 

“Let’s make Safe Driving Day an 
overwhelming success, and our na- 
tion’s standard for the future.” 


The Aim 


The purpose of S-D Day is to 
show that motorists and pedestrians 
can eliminate traffic accidents by 
their own actions. By asking every- 
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No Auto Accident 


Out of the President's Action Com- 


mittee for Traffic Safety has come a call 


for a dramatic demonstration of the 


effectiveness of caution and safety on 


highways—a full day without accidents 


throughout the nation. 


Announcing this drive, President Eisen- 


hower laid down these rules: 


one in every state and community 
to join in a 24-hour demonstration, 
dramatic and convincing results 
can be achieved, 

S-D Day will demonstrate that 
the place to attack the traffic safety 
problem is in the community, and 
that the responsibility rests upon 
each individual. It will implant in 
the minds of all motorists and 
pedestrians the realization that, if 
they can greatly reduce accidents 
on S-D Day, they can do so every 
day in the year. 

All of us agree on the purpose of 
Safe Driving Day. It is to save 
lives and to prevent injuries. 


Origin 

A national committee, called by 
President Eisenhower was formed 
to carry forward the program 
launched in February by the White 
House Conference on Highway 
Safety. Presiding was Harlow H. 
Curtice, president, General Motors, 
who had been designated by the 
President to head the committee. 


Organization 


In response to the appeal by 
President Eisenhower, the state 
Governors appointed state directors 
for the national observance of “S-D 








Day” on Dec. 15. 
Each Governor was asked to take 
these actions: 


1. Designate a state S-D Day 
Director to head up the pro- 
gram on a state-wide basis. 

2. Call upon all Mayors and 
county officials to enlist in the 
program, asking each to desig- 
nate a local S-D Day Director. 

3. Issue an official proclamation 
on November 15, designating 
December 15 as “S-D Day” 
and calling on all organiza- 
tions to develop definite activ- 
ity to effectuate the program. 


Local groups are to work through 
local S-D Day Directors and state- 
wide activities will center in the 
state S-D Day Directors. 

The State S-D Day Director is 
the key man in making the pro 
gram go. In each community, the 
S-D Day program will revolve 
around this local S-D Day Direc- 
tor. These S-D Day Directors 
should be the clearinghouse through 
which all organizations work to c0- 
ordinate their efforts to attain 
maximum impact. 


The Need 
The urgency of this campaign 
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Day: December 15 


"First, let's each of us make sure that 


we obey traffic regulations. 


"Second, let's follow common sense 


rules of good sportsmanship and courtesy. 


"Third, let's each one of us resolve that, 


either as drivers or as pedestrians, we 


will stay alert and careful, mindful of the 


constant possibility of acccidents caused 


by negligence.” 


arises out of last year’s national 
death toll of 38,300 injuries to more 
than one and a quarter million per- 
sons, and an intolerable economic 
burden for the Nation. With 58 
million motor vehicles now regis- 
tered, and the total increasing 
every day, the job ahead is even 
more challenging. 


The Program 


S-D Day is being preceded by 30 
days of intensive public education, 
opened by President Eisenhower 
with a television speech on Nov. 16 
and followed a day later by procla- 
mations from the Governors of the 
various states setting Dec. 15 as 
S-D Day. 


Participation 

All major traffic safety organiza- 
tions have enlisted in the campaign. 

Businessmen can best respond to 
the President’s appeal by giving 
their active support to the develop- 
ment and effective operation of 
State and local traffic safety or- 
ganizations. 

The role of American women in 
the traffic safety movement is de- 
fined generally in terms of the in- 
dividual responsibility they share 
with other citizens. But beyond 
that, they have special responsibil- 
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ity and opportunity as creators of 
attitudes in the home, in develop- 
ing proper attitudes for traffic 
safety based on moral and spiritual 
values. 

Motorists and pedestrians will be 
urged on S-D Day to accept full re- 
sponsibility for complete adherence 
to these basic safety principles: 


1. Observe the letter and the 
spirit of all traffic regulations. 

2. Be courteous to every driver 
and pedestrian — practice 
sportsmanship. 

3. Give full attention to driving 
and walking. 


In short: Drive and walk as they 
would have everyone else drive and 
walk. 


Insurance Support 


“Every driver in the country who 
has an automobile insurance policy 
has a stake in the success of S-D 
Day, national Safe Driving Day, 
Dec, 15.” A. E. Spottke, vice-presi- 
dent, Allstate, chairman of the In- 
surance Industry Committee of the 
President’s Action Committee for 
Highway Safety. 

The insurance industry is solidly 
behind the objectives of S-D Day 
and will do all it can to help make 


it a success, according to Mr. 
Spottke. The Insurance Industry 
Committee which he heads includes 
all segments of the insurance indus- 
try: life, health and accident, and 
casualty companies, and associa- 
tions representing companies, in- 
surance agents and brokers, he said. 

The Insurance Industry Commit- 
tee includes the American Mutual 
Alliance, the Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Companies, the 
Bureau of Accident and Health Un- 
derwriters, the Health and Acci- 
dent Underwriters Conference, the 
Institute of Life Insurance, the In- 
ternational Association of Accident 
and Health Underwriters, the Na- 
tional Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents, the National Asso- 
ciation of Independent Insurers, 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Brokers, and the National As- 
sociation of Mutual Insurance 
Agents. 

The Institute of Life Insurance 
will donate its Dec. 14 Mutual 
Broadcasting System radio pro- 
gram to the drive, and Vice-Presi- 
dent Richard M. Nixon may be the 
principal speaker. 

The Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies reported prepar- 
ations for a special project for S-D 
Day with the Boy Scouts. 

The American Mutual Alliance 
has made available to local S-D Day 
directors copies of its booklet, 
“Here’s How,” containing sugges- 
tions on highway safety projects. 


Other Insurance Actions 


Many national associations—in- 
cluding those in the insurance field 
—have been active in developing 
the “S-D Day” program, and have 
distributed to their members a num- 
ber of suggestions as to how insur- 
ance companies and producers can 
contribute much toward the proj- 
ect’s success, reports the AMA. 

Therefore, be it resolved: that 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents pledge its cooperation 
and whole-heated participation in 
this commendable report. 

Members of the Chicago Acci- 
dent and Health Association have 
a mile or so of string that'll be cut 
into short lengths and tagged. On 
the small tag is a reminder for 
S-D Day, safe-driving day, Dec. 15. 
The insurance men will knot the 
reminders to auto steering wheels. 
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ow To Use 
Trade Association 


There are many tools of the trade available for 


life and A & H underwriters. One of these tools 
—the trade association—is described here by 


‘i my mind, any person who 
thinks of himself in a professional 
capacity, who has chosen for him- 
self a professional career, should 
feel it his duty to belong to his 
trade association. Yes, the under- 
writer who embarks seriously on 
an insurance career should feel a 
personal obligation to become ac- 
tive in the trade associations avail- 
able to him. 

This conviction arises out of my 
many years as an underwriter. 
Personally, I belong to both the 
National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters and the International 
Association of Life Underwriters 
and the International Association 
of Accident and Health Under- 
writers. In fact, I have had the 
honor of holding offices in both 
groups on local, state and national 
levels. 


Advantages 


Association activities will, I am 
convinced, give any underwriter 
many opportunities to improve ser- 
vice for his clients, will keep him 
abreast of current changes in tax 
laws and methods of marketing, 
will make him aware of what he 
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an agent who has found they help him dig. 


By L. M. STANLEY, Field Underwriter, Monarch Life, Springfield, Massachusetts 


should do to meet competition, will 
help him acquire better “public re- 
lations,” and above all will give him 
the opportunity to direct his efforts 
toward making the industry a lit- 
tle stronger because he has been 
in it. 


Opportunities 


Each of these opportunities is 
important. Let’s look at the edu- 
cational advantages offered. Both 
NALU and IAAHU offer classes in 
sales techniques which are widely 
recognized and which cannot fail 
to put extra dollars into the under- 
writer’s pocket. I can remember a 
particular course on business life 
and estate taxes in summer school 
at the University of Connecticut. 
It helped me solve a professional 
man’s estate problem and thus led 
to the sale of a substantial policy 
to provide funds for estate taxes. 

The Life Underwriters’ Training 
Course, the advanced Chartered 
Life Underwriters’ courses, and the 
D.S.C. Courses offered by IAAHU 
are recognized as tops by both com- 
pany management and the. sales 
forces. 

Another use for these trade as- 













sociations is to keep the under- 
writer in touch with all changes re- 
lated to his field in insurance. Re- 
member that the life and accident 
and health business is not static. 
For instance, we are now finding 
many significant alterations in our 
plans because of the new federal 
Tax Code which was passed by 
Congress last summer. 

The underwriter who would fur- 
nish the best service to his clients 
must keep up with all such changes. 
The old saying that “knowledge is 
Power” is nowhere more true than 
in our industry. The agent who 
has the knowledge and keeps up-to- 
date will be the one who closes the 
big cases and whose advice and 
counsel is constantly sought. 


Extras 


But trade associations can do 
more than educate an underwriter. 
They can also serve as a means for 
presenting the agent favorably to 
the public—thus becoming a tool 
in his public relations kit. 

For instance, look at the “Code 
of Ethics.” It is subscribed to by 
members of both the NALU and 

Continued on page 49 
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A 


Q. What companies write this 
coverage? 


A. A number of Casualty Com- 
panies; it is expected all under- 
writers will issue this protection 
in some form or another, probably 
as a rider to the Standard Auto- 
mobile Liability policy. The Pa- 
cific Indemnity Company and the 
Interstate Indemnity Company, 
both of California, provide this 
form of protection, as well as the 
Anchor Casualty Company. This 
resume was taken from a rider 
issued by the Anchor Casualty 
Company of Saint Paul, Minnesota. 


Q. How is it written? 


A. The Anchor Company issues 
a separate endorsement to their 
policyholders as do the Pacific In- 
demnity Company and the Inter- 
state Indemnity Company. The lat- 
ter company makes no charge. 


Coverage 


Q. What does this policy pro- 
vide? 

A. In consideration of the pay- 
ment of the premium charged for 
this endorsement the company will 
pay to the insured, subject to the 
exclusions, conditions and other 
terms of this endorsement, a sum 
not to exceed $5,000 of any uncol- 
lected and unsatisfied judgment 
for damages resulting from bodily 
injury to or death of any one in- 
sured and,. subject to the same 
limit for one insured, not more 
than $10,000 for all such judg- 
ments for damages arising out of 
oe accident resulting m bodily 
injuries to or death of two or more 
insureds. Such judgment must be 
for damages resulting from bodily 
injuries to or the death of the in- 
sured, caused by accident, while 
riding in or on the insured auto- 
mobile, or while riding in or on or 
operating any other land vehicle 
(except any other automobile 
owned by or hired as part of fre- 
quent use of hired automobiles by, 
or furnished for regular use to, 
the insured), or while a pedes- 
trian, and which arise out of the 
ownership, maintenance or use of 
an automobile by judgment debtor 
as hereinafter defined. The cover- 
age afforded by this endorsement 
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This is our regular "Coverage and Forms” column 


which appears every month. Although only a few 


companies have adopted this endorsement, there 


has been a widespread discussion of its merits. 


shall apply only to such judgments 
arising out of accidents which oc- 
cur while this endorsement is in 
effect. (See further explanation 
below.) 


Exclusions 
Q. What are the exclusiens? 


A. This endorsement contains 
no exclusions other than liability 
for payment of attorney’s fees but 
is subject to the limitations in the 
Automobile Liability policy to 
which it is attached. 


Rates 

Q. What are the rates? 

A. The Anchor Casualty Com- 
pany’s Minnesota annual rates for 
$5,000 and $10,000 limits are $6.50 
per car in metropolitan areas and 
$5.00 elsewhere. The Pacific In- 
demnity charges a flat $6.50 per 


car for the same limits. The Inter- 
state Indemnity Company makes 
no charge. 

Underwriters anticipate negli- 
gible loss ratios under this form 
and when (and if) the National 
Bureau Companies arrange to is- 
sue this coverage the cost will 
doubtless be quite reasonabie. 


Definition of a Judgment Debtor 


For the purposes of this en- 
dorsement “judgment debtor” shall 
mean any person except: 

(1) An insured as defined here- 
in; a parent, son or daughter of 
any insured, whether or not such 
insured is a judgment creditor; 
and any member of the household 
of the judgment creditor. 

(2) Any person who has a pol- 

Continued on page 57 
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Above, apparatus for preventing collisions 
of railway trains. Attached to front of 
train, it was designed to apply brakes, 
reverse engine, and halt train on contact 
with object. Pat. No. 386,403. 

























Left, a two-part aid to fire escape fea- 
tured headpiece made in form of parachute 
worn with elastic-padded overshoes allowed 
wearer to jump out of window and bounce 
to safety. Pat. No. 221,855. 


PATENTS, 





2 
OLD STYLE 
Pend 
D. YOU want suspenders that will aid your escape 
from a burning building, or a corset that will keep you 
afloat? The U. S. Patent Office, in its long history, has 
passed on designs for these and many, many other safety 
devices. The world is a much safer place because of the 
various protective schemes that have been patented there. Lef 
However, we can be amused by some of the patents that inve 
have been produced in the name of safety. The seven we’ve stay 
selected here were issued between 1879 (the combination a 
parachute and padded shoes above) and 1932 (the car that 
protects pedestrians it hits). 
We have no record that any of these instruments were 
ever put to use. Nevertheless, we can wonder how they 
would work. For instance, what happens to the man riding Rig 
on the apparatus that prevents train wrecks? It looks as fire. 
if he should have a special occupational rating on all his i | 
life insurance policies. a 
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Below, an invention for escap- 
ing burning building in basket. 
Innovations were independent 
operation by occupant or 
ground crew and occupancy 
of basket before descent. Pat. 

















No. 280,937. 

s Above, invention to protect automobile and 

f pedestrian. At time of collision, blanket was 

fi ejected from beneath car to break victim's fall (ie Meael) 

t and protect his clothes. Brake device stopped G. W. LOONBY, 8r. 

car. Pat. No. 1,865,014. FIRE ESCAPE. 
No. 280,937. Patented July 10, 1883. 

- Below, life preserver provided flexible water- 

J proof casing designed to enclose wearer com- 

d pletely and exclude water. Devices enabling 

® propulsion by occupant and admitting air were 


features. Pat. No. 616,439. 




















GO Fev 2, A. 





Wiktesses. Inventor 
DM. Balofuct- Wt gory A oie, ed. 


Left, life preserving corset, suggested by 
inventor for wear in ocean travel. Cork 
stays, extending from top to bottom, 
gave buoyancy, comfort, and flexibility 
to garment. Pat. No. 345,960. 


Right, suspender to effect escape from 
fire. Cord, 50 to 100 feet long, was 
to be woven into warp of suspender. 
Detachable, it could be lowered to re- 
= eive rope. Pat. No. 323,416. 
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TABLE 1 
DISABLING INJURIES 
Frequency 
(per 1,000,000 
man-hours of Days Lost 
Sport play or practice) per Injury 

All sports.......... 75.11 19.8 
Basketball......... 265.55 14.2 
poral. ........... 248 .53 26.1 
Table tennis....... 233.70 21.0 
Hard baseball...... 82.05 24.5 
Bowling......... ms 13.70 2:7 
LR ene 0 0 
MME eo sconce 0 0 





hi provide pleasurable facets 


to the group living of industry, 
American’s commercial and manu- 
facturing enterprises, large and 
small, have established and spon- 
sored recreation programs for their 
employees. No newcomer to the 
variety of fringe benefits occurring 
to today’s worker is a program of 
industrial recreation, for in 1883 
George Pullman, of the Pullman 
Company of Chicago, was noted as 
one of the pioneering exponents of 
plant athletics. 

During the 70 years just past, 
the movement for after-hour recre- 
ation, encouraged and aided by in- 
dustry, has materialized into a 
gigantic effort wherein approxi- 
mately 20,000 companies have or- 
ganized programs for their em- 
ployees. In these programs there 


are 24,000,000 workers participat- 
ing, and the annual expenditure is 
estimated at $168,000,000. The ac- 
tivity involves not only the workers 
and their families as participants 
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Do Recreational 


Writing in a recent issue of "Indus- 
trial Medicine and Surgery," Dr. Fel- 
ton discusses the history, prevalence, 
dangers, and precautions for an em- 
ployees' recreational program. These 
excerpts and tables from that article 
highlight this need for insurance. 


By JEAN SPENCER FELTON, M.D. 


Associate Professor in Preventative Medicine and Pub- 
lic Health, University of Oklahoma Schoo! of Medicine 


or spectators, but also has provided 
grist for the sporting page mills of 
plant house organs and community 
dailies. 

Recreational offerings in indus- 
try include the broad categories of 
athletic or physical activities, cul- 
tural undertakings, social events, 
and outdoor activities. 


Most Wanted Activity 


In one survey of 250 workers in 
various industries, physical activi- 
ties were desired for participation 
by more individuals in all types of 
work than social, out-of-door, or 
cultural activities. 

With the backdrop in place, the 
setting is ready for the players 
and actions of greatest medical 
concern. Whereas much writing 
has extolled the virtues of these 
programs in industry, little has 
alluded to the injuries resulting 
from participation in them. An 
editorial writer commented in the 
Journal of the American Medical 
Association to this effect: 

“Daily, industrial workers are 
exposing themselves to the dangers 
of after-hour athletics without the 





necessary health clearance or the 
conditioning needed for arduous 
exertion. Middle aged employees 
leading a sedentary life in a super- 
visor’s chair decide to try to re- 
gain their prowess of 25 years ago 
on the gridiron or cinder track. 
Without physical retraining they 
throw sudden strains on cardiac 
musculature, that for many years 
had to answer no such demands, or, 
with little knowledge of the game, 
these athletic dilettantes will catch 
baseballs on their extended finger 
tips, turn ankles during poorly ex- 
ecuted slides, or twist knees.” 


Canadian Report 


A Canadian survey made no ment- 
tion of injuries sustained by em- 
ployee participants, and in the sec- 
tion devoted to “Problems in Indus- 
trial Recreation,” only 89 of 222 
respondent companies reported 
problems, none of which concerned 
injuries or ill effects. The survey 
of the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board discussed injuries only 
from the viewpoint of expense and 
insurance coverage and did not de- 
lineate the frequency or severity of 
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Programs Need Insurance? 


TABLE 2 


INSURANCE FOR REPRESENTATIVE TEAM INJURIES 





Rider on 


Workman’s 
Compensation 


Companies _ 


Size of Company Reporting 


Liability 
Insurance 


Group 
Insurance 








No. 


Hospital 
Insurance 


Employee 
Company 
Insurance 
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2,501—10,000........ 32 
10,001—20,000....... 9 
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Not specified......... . 6 
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such conditions. The total number 
of workers covered in the survey 
was 1,245,124, and injuries must 
ensue with almost all of the 264 
companies reviewed having recrea- 
tion programs. 


Highest Injuries 


Reported experience in industry 
itself is meager—hence the presen- 
tation of this material. The Na- 
tional Safety Council cites the in- 
jury frequency of one company 
with nation-wide participation. Dis- 
abling injuries were suffered more 
frequently by basketball players 
than by participants in any other 
popular sport. Second in frequency 
was soft ball, but it accounted for 
the most severe injuries, with base- 
ball a close second. (Table 1). 

The reasons for the injuries were 
delineated in this manner: Per- 
Sonal factors (poor judgment, 
ignorance of technique, poor physi- 
cal condition, and inattention) were 
Tesponsible for almost half of all 
Injuries, disabling and non-dis- 
abling. But three per cent were 
accredited to a faulty playing sur- 
face, and four per cent were laid 
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to a lack of correct uniforms for 
the sport. 

In the light of the hazards de- 
lineated in industrial programs, 
there must be certain schemes of 
insurance coverage to care for the 
medical and other attendant ex- 
penses. The methods of handling 
this phase have varied, from com- 
plete assumption of liability by the 
sponsoring company, to a total re- 
jection as a problem, of the injury 
by-products. 


Earlier Data 


In an early review, L. J. Diehi 
and F. R. Eastwood sought infor- 
mation from 2486 companies, and 
among 639 respondents, there were 
38 per cent with recreational pro- 
grams. Those providing informa- 
tion that related to insurance of- 
fered these data: 

The insurance protection was 
provided either by group insurance 
schemes or through company bene- 
fit associations that offered pro- 
visions for recreational accidents. 
The authors believed that, “Each 
one of the companies not carrying 
insurance, unknowingly assumes 


full responsibility of recreational 
accidents.” 

In 1946, one authority reported 
on a national survey of industries, 
and discussed the replies obtained 
from 472 (15 per cent) returns of 
3087 questionnaires. The respon- 
dents were in 36 states, and em- 
ployed a total of 1,206,950 people. 
But 219, or 49 per cent of the com- 
panies, provided insurance protec- 
tion for their participants in rep- 
resentative team sports. Forty- 
eight per cent did provide coverage 
for participants in general recrea- 
tion activities. 

The most prevalent methods of 
coverage for representative team 
injuries were: (a) as group insur- 
ance, 60 per cent; (b) as rider on 
workmen’s compensation insurance 
policy, 36 per cent; and (c) as li- 
ability insurance, 22 per cent. 
Scheme “a” was used also in com- 
bination with one or both schemes 
“b” and “c.” The systems em- 
ployed for general recreation ac- 
tivity injury insurance paralleled 
those for representative teams, and 
the methods used least by the for- 
mer included hospitalization insur- 

Continued on page 38 
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Do Recreational Programs Need Insurance? 


ance (5 per cent), company insur- 
ance (3 per cent), and employee 
relief benefits (2 per cent). 

A breakdown of the figures for 
insurance coverage by size of com- 
pany is seen in Table 2. 

Table 3 demonstrates the insur- 
ance coverage by size of company 
for general recreation activity in- 
juries. 


Problem Grows 


Another authority recognized 
this aspect of company programs 
when he wrote, “As the recreational 
participation increases, especially 
in those activities associated with 
sports, the problem of accidents be- 
comes more acute. Not only the 
cost of care and treatment but also 
the problem of ‘lost time’ needs 
thorough investigation and the es- 
tablishment of a policy. Many as- 
sociations are cognizant of this 
problem; they have placed riders on 
their liability policy and have made 
additional individual adjustments 
through the compensation benefits 
to cover cost of recreational in- 
jury.” 

Five major automobile manufac- 
turing companies were studied in 
regard to the administration of 
their recreation programs. All of 
the group indicated that recreation 
accidents did not constitute a major 
problem, and that in most in- 
stances, only minor accidents oc- 
curred in the programs. Further, 
they felt they could not afford the 
cost of insurance to cover all par- 
ticipants, therefore none were pro- 
vided by any of the companies re- 
viewed for either the employees or 
the families participating. 


NICB Breakdown 


Of the 264 companies surveyed 
in the NICB study previously 


cited, 16.6 per cent reported no pro- 
vision for medical and hospital ex- 
penses for employees injured in 
their recreation programs. In more 
than 75 per cent of the organiza- 
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tions, provisions were made for ex- 
pense of injuries. Workmen’s com- 
pensation represented most of the 
companies’ methods of bearing the 
costs of injuries. Details may be 
seen in Table 4. 

As may be seen, some companies 
supplement the provisions of the 
workmen’s compensation coverage. 
In certain instances, employers 
emphasize the voluntary nature of 
the participation of the worker in 
the recreation program, and lia- 
bility releases are signed by those 
taking part. 

Because of the conflicting picture 
in insurance coverage, acceptance 
of liability by the sponsoring com- 
pany, the failure to provide physi- 
cal examinations to participants, 
the inadequate record keeping sys- 
tems now current, numerous litiga- 
tions will result, and have resulted 
in the past. Opinions as to liability 
and as to the extent of sponsor- 
ship have been sought in the courts. 
Legal.proceedings have been under- 
taken even when the accident has 
been remote from the formal ath- 
letics. 


Compensable Death 


A report states that, “in New 
York the death of an employee 
whose automobile overturned on the 
road as he was returning home 
from a company party was ad- 
judged compensable, the accident 
being interpreted as arising ‘out of 
and in the course of his employ- 
ment.’”” Another is cited in the 
same report of an “employee of a 
New Jersey company who broke his 
leg while running a race at a com- 
pany picnic. While he lost out in 
a court fight to obtain a workmen’s 
compensation court award, he won 
a settlement from the insurance 
company which insured the em- 
ployer.” 

Factors influencing court de- 
cisions have included the site of 
recreation (on or off company prop- 
erty), the time of play (during or 
after working hourse), the sched- 








ule of the game (by the company 
or other), the issue of uniforms 
and equipment (by the company cr 
individually furnished by partici- 
pants), the amount of company 
financial assistance, and the amount 
of company supervision. 


Agreed Points 


Two points have met with agree- 
ment: “If the employee is under 
some compulsion to participate in 
the recreation activity, i.e., his par- 
ticipation is not wholly voluntary, 
and if the company is deriving 
some advertising value from the 
activity, the accident is usually held 
to have arisen in the course of the 
worker’s employment, and as such 
is compensable.” In general, the 
laws and decisions have varied 
throughout the states as they re- 
late to company responsibility. As 
an example, the Michigan Supreme 
Court has held that “employees pro- 
tected under the workmen’s com- 
pensation law are not entitled to 
compensation when participating 
in, or witnessing, recreation ac- 
tivities sponsored by the employer 
outside of regular working hours.” 
Other state interpretations will 
differ. 

In a discussion of “Heart Disease 
and Industrial Medicine,” W. C. 
Hartman wrote, “Playing baseball 
after working hours can result in 
a compensable injury. In this case 
the decedent was too old for the 
regular baseball team which was 
organized by his employer. So he 
organized a little team of his own. 
He did not play on company time, 
but the company did furnish him 
the equipment. He was running 
the bases, and was tagged out. He 
returned to the players’ bench and 
fell dead. This was held to be com- 
pensable.”’ 


Difficulties 


There is difficulty in many in- 
stances in isolating, for statistical 
purposes, specific court cases which 
have appeared in connection with 
industrial recreation injury claims. 
In reporting contested claims for 
adjudication, the classification 
would be based on the class of work 
in which the injured worker was 
engaged as determined by the clas- 
sification to which his payroll is as- 
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signed for premium purposes. A 
loss occurring to an employee en- 
gaged in a factory-sponsored recre- 
ation program at the time of the 
injury would, if adjudicated by a 
board as being compensable, be as- 
signed to a classification of work in 
which the injured person is regu- 
larly engaged. These losses would 
not be identifiable as having oc- 
curred during such sponsored ac- 
tivities. 


Specifications 


In accordance with American 
Standards Association methods of 
injury rates compilation, “an in- 
jury to an employee resulting from 
participation in athletic activities, 
whether or not they are company 
sponsored, shall not be considered 
an industrial injury unless the par- 
ticipant was paid by the company 
for these activities.” These rec- 
ords, therefore, would not be identi- 
fiable in a company’s standard in- 


dustrial injuries record system— 
irrespective of their development 
into claims status. 

To review examples of suits that 
have come to court the following 
are cited: 


Examples 


Case No. 1. A player, wearing 
a uniform bearing the name of the 
company was injured playing eve- 
ning softball in an_ industrial 
league under the auspices of the 
Newark Board of Education, to 
which the company paid to play, 
and play was on the employees’ own 
time. It was the opinion of the 
court that generosity alone to one’s 
employee does not render an em- 
ployer liable for compensation for 
injuries suffered while in the en- 
joyment of the favor, even though 
there is reciprocal good will and the 
heightening of morale. Disallowed. 

Case No. 2. A clerk in the plant 
protection patrol of the Chevrolet 


TABLE 3 


Motor and Axle Division of General 
Motors was injured in a play at 
first base in softball between teams 
of GM employees, and sought com- 
pensation. The employees of their 
own volition, and with no sugges- 
tion from management, organized a 
league of 14 teams. Games were 
played on employees’ own time in a 
public park miles from the plant, 
and the players had to furnish their 
own transportation. They were not 
paid for time spent on the base- 
ball field, and were subject to de- 
duction if late for work after play 
or practice. Employees handled all 
arrangements, procured all equip- 
ment, including uniforms bearing 
the letters “M&A.”’ The employer 
paid for the equipment and per- 
mitted conferences on company 
time and premises. The games 
were not advertised and no outside 
publicity was given. The company 
nurse gave the injured employee 
some heat treatments. The Work- 

Continued on page 40 


INSURANCE FOR GENERAL RECREATION ACTIVITY INJURIES 





Insurance Provisions for General Recreation Activities 


Rider on 


Workman's Group 
Compensation 


Companies 


Size of Company Reporting No. 


Liability 
Insurance Insurance 


Hospital 
Insurance 


ek Employee 
Company Relief 
Insurance 


eee 


No. % 
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1—50... 
51—100 
101—500 
501—2,500 _. 

2,501—10,000 . 
10,001—20,000 . 
20,00i—up....... 
Not specified... 


Totals... 
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TABLE 4 


BEARING EXPENSE OF INJURIES IN 264 COMPANIES 





Provision for Bearing Expense 


Number of Companies by Workers Per Establishment 


———— — 





1 to 499 


500 to 999 1,000 to 4,999 5,000 and over 





Workmen’s compensation... . 

Special insurance... 

Mutual benefit associatien 
Ompany group insurance plar 


Company physician or medical department... __- 


Company sick leave plan. . 
Ompany pays medical expenses... ...... 
Club pays medical expenses 
Injured players’ fund. . . 
Blue Cross... .. _ 
Employees sign liability release 
Oprovision....... 
No reply 


Fe In one company, purchased by employee association. 


In two companies, purchased by employee association or club. In one other company, only for interdepartment teams. 


compensation. 
©ln one company, on individual basis only. 
z Individual case reviewed by club’s board of governors. 
From Employee Recreation A iminist 
ees 
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Company representative teams covered by workmen's 


A istration and Cost, published by the National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., New York, December, 1949. 
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FMBEZZLEMENTS 
NOW COST 
AMERICAN 
BUSINESS 
OVER'2 MILLION 
~ADAY! 


No business, regardless of size, is immune 
from this danger. 













But you can protect your business right 





now with a bond covering all employees! 


NOW is the best time — while you’re 
planning next year’s budget. The cost of a 






bond is a small item — but it may prove 





to be the most important one in your budget! 






Speak to our agent today. If you’re not 
sure of his name — we'll supply it promptly. 


EMPLOYERS ONLY! this 


important new booklet has been 
written for your exclusive use. 
Prepared by the American 
Institute of Accountants (the 
Natl. Assoc. of CPAs) and 

the Surety Association, it gives 
you practical suggestions to 
help reduce the opportunities for 
employee dishonesty. Write on 
your letterhead for this free 
booklet. Address Department A. 


AMERICAN SURETY 


COMPANY 100 Broadway * New York 5, N. Y. 


FIDELITY °¢ SURETY °* CASUALTY °* INLAND MARINE 
HOMEOWNERS ° ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY °¢ AVIATION 







































Recreation Programs 


Continued from page 39 


men’s Compensation Board allowed 
the claim, but was overruled by the 
New York Court of Appeals. The 
court pointed out that the games 
were personal diversions of the 
men, were optional, of no business 
advantage to the employer, and 
were outside of his control. The 
financial aid was ruled of: no con- 
sequence, and was merely “a gra- 
tuitous contribution to its em- 
ployees’ social and_ recreational 
life,” and the treatments by the 
nurse were the same as those pro- 
vided all employees who wanted 
them, for all ailments, whether con- 
tracted at home or on plant prop- 
erty, whether at work or play. 


Court Cautions 


In this connection the New York 
Court referred to a case in Colo- 
rado where the court admonished: 
“Kindness to one may well be 
cruelty to many. Allowance of this 
claim could but serve as a warning 
to employers that they may con- 
cern themselves with the social life 
and recreation of their men, or per- 
mit their officers to do so or con- 
tribute to efforts to lengthen life, 
only under penalty of liability for 
every accident and injury arising 
from such activities, however re- 
mote from the employment itself.” 






At Recreaticn 








Case No. 3. Av-street railway 
machinist was injured when struck 
in the eye by a baseball bat while 
watching an indoor baseball game 
during the lunch hour in a room 
furnished for the purpose on the 
premises by the employer. The em- 
ployee was injured, the court in- 
terpreted, while at recreation dur- 
ing a temporary cessation of work, 
the injury arising out of and in the 
course of employment, and where 
the recreation indulged in was fos- 
tered and encouraged by the em- 
ployer to the end of efficiency of 
their service. Claim allowed. 

Case No. 4. An employee of the 
New York Stock Exchange, while 
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playing on a series team organized 
and promoted by the employer, was 
injured. Time off was given for 
practice and games, and the em- 
ployer paid the expenses. It was 
held by the court that the mainte- 
nance of the team was a matter of 
business, and that the injury was 
sustained in the course of employ- 
ment. 


States Vary 


The same authors who cited Case 
No. 4, point out one of several vari- 
ations in the states when they re- 
mark: “In the State of New Jer- 
sey, waiver of liability signed by a 
workman when it concerns work- 
men’s compensation is not valid. 
An injury to a worker, received 
while participating in a recreation 
activity, whether on or off the prop- 
erty owned by the company, comes 
under workmen’s compensation. It 
makes no difference even if it is 
after working hours or that the em- 
ployee participates voluntarily, if 
the management is sponsoring the 
program to gain the good will of 
the worker.” They continue: 
“However, in New Jersey, the 
ruling is directly opposite if the 
activity is sponsored by an em- 
ployee association. The assump- 
tion is that the employee enters the 
activity of his own free will and 
participates for his own benefit, 
not for the company.” 


R. B. Kaman, in reviewing the 





Do you write a multiple line policy— 
life and marine? 
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subject, believes that there are four 
guiding principles that seem to un- 
derlie many apparently conflicting 
recreation cases, and that each case 
can be, and is, governed by their 
application. 

1. Compulsion on employee to 
participate in the recreational ac- 
tivity. This brings the activity into 
the general sphere of “business,” 
and compensation generally is al- 
lowed. 

2. Advertising and other “‘bene- 
fits” secured by the employer from 
the recreation. When direct busi- 
ness benefit is derived by the em- 
ployer from his employees’ recrea- 
tional activities, then the injury 
will be compensated. 


Regular Activity 


3. “Settled practice” of recrea- 
tion on the employer's premises 
during the lunch hour. An injury 
is usually held compensable when 
it occurs during recreation which 
by its “‘consistent regularity’ has 
become a part of the daily life and 
routine of the employee, with the 
knowledge and acquiescence of the 
employer. Ordinarily this applies 
to recreation on the employer’s 
premises, 

4. Supervision of the activity. 
Some possibility of benefit to the 
employer is increased by his super- 
vision of the recreation, and ne- 
gates the element of purely volun- 
tary activity by the employee. 


Many Divergencies 


Numerous other cases are cited 
in legal writings which demon- 
strate the disparity in the opinions 
rendered, although the circum- 
stances may bear some similarity. 
The claims involve participants and 
observers, small companies and 
large, minor injuries and deaths, 
and activities as part of the game 
per se and inactivity while being 
transported to or from recreation. 
That the picture will become cloud- 
ed, will be attested by the increas- 
ing growth of industrial recreation, 
unless the constant repetition of 
claims will make employers appre- 
hensive of the worth of inclusion 
of such programs in their benefit 
schemes. It is hoped that the few 
who sue will not overpower the 
many who recreate. 














EMBEZZLEMENTS 
NOW COST 
AMERICAN 
BUSINESS 

OVER*2 MILLION 
“ADAY! 


No business, regardless of size, is immune 
from this danger. 


...and to help our agents sell 
Employee Bonds, American Surety 
is running a timely advertise:nent 
in business magazines . .. reprinted 
on the opposite page. 


aud here's more 


“Mailroad to Profits”—letter-size 
sales bulletin is mailed to them 
monthly. Each issue highlights a 
particular line; offers practical ideas 
to help them sell. 


“Mailroad” is typical of the 
valuable help American Surety 
agents get from their Company. If 
you'd like to know more about the 
advantages of representing this 
company write to the address below: 


AMERICAN SURETY 


COMPANY Agency & Production Department 
100 Broadway, New York 5. N. Y. 
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An uncertain future? Not 
always—because the sound 
advice of the life under- 
writer turns wishes into 
planned programs, hopes 
into concrete reality. He 
makes the future—and a 
respected name for him- 


self in his community. 


“Dad would be just as pleased as I am to see Bill out there 
... and to hear a girl like Susan cheering him. But if it 
hadn’t been for Dad, Bill wouldn’t be out there—he would 
never have met Susan. We both know how much we owe 
to Dad’s thoughtfulness—the life insurance program he 
worked out so carefully with his insurance advisor. Bill's 
college education . . . our home . . . the monthly income 
that means I don’t have to have a job. And, of course, 


Susan . . . Dad would approve of her immediately.” 





FETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 
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PRODUCTS 


TO SAVE TIME AND MONEY FOR 


SERVICES 


How-To-Do-It At Home Safely 


Safety in the home workshop is 
the theme of a 48-page booklet 
called “Tips to the Handyman- 
Hobbyist on How to Do It Safely.” 
This booklet, published by The 
Home Insurance Company, offers 
important facts in safety to those 
who make their own home repairs 
and improvements, or utilize tools 
in their hobbies. 

Correct procedure on the use of 
power and hand tools, woodwork- 
ing and metal working, painting, 
finishing and cleaning are covered 
as well as valuable tips on the use 
of electricity and the blowtorch 
and work on gardens and grounds. 


For More Information Circle 86 on Card. 


Printing Costs Compiled 


Estimating the cost of printing 
is often a bugaboo in planning a 
business budget. In answer to the 
question, ‘How much shall we allow 
for printing?” a book has been 
compiled giving the cost of offset 
or letterpress printing according 
to the size and quantity of the job. 

Included in the types of litera- 
ture considered are catalogs, bro- 
chures, circulars, booklets, letter- 
heads, price sheets and envelopes. 
The costs of folding, padding, 
punching, collating and_ saddle 
stitching are also discussed. 

The booklet, “Your Printing 
Costs Are As Follows...” is avail- 
able without cost. 


For More Information Circle 87 on Card. 


Sales Kit for Big Fire Risks 


Advertising and loss prevention 
material is being made available to 
Msurance agents by Improved 
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INSURANCE 


USE REPLY CARD ON PAGE 48 


Risks Mutual. This well-stocked 
sales kit is designed to help sell 
large fire risks and keep the “big 
ones” sold. 

An order form is enclosed so 
that the agent can reorder the ma- 
terial contained in the kit as well 
as additional posters, signs, bulle- 
tins and folders. 


For More Information Circle 88 on Card. 


Earphone Aids Transcribing 


A magnetic earphone called Tela- 
Ear has been developed by Telex, 


Device Aids Listening 


Inc. Among the numerous listen- 
ing applications recommended by 
the manufacturer is transcribing 
dictation. 


The reversible clear plastic unit 
slips over the ear to form a semi- 
enclosed area. A powerful hearing 
aid receiver transmits the sound 
directly into the ear. 


For More Information Circle 89 on Card. 


For additional free information on one 
or more of these items, detach the reply 
card. Circle on it the number or num- 
bers corresponding to the figures listed 
after each item in which you are inter- 
ested. Fill in the blanks with your name 
and address and drop the card in the 
mail. 

This reply card is not an order blank. 
It merely tells the supplier that you are 
interested in receiving without obligation 
more information about his product or 
publication. 











Estate Planning Studied 


The role of life insurance in es- 
tate planning is given full atten- 
tion in a booklet by the eminent 
insurance lawyer, John Alan Apple- 
man. Entitled “How To Use Life 
Insurance in Estate Planning,” 
this study incorporates the series 
of articles on this important phase 
of insurance which have been run- 
ning in THE SPECTATOR. Mr. Apple- 
man, however, has revised the ma- 
terial so that it applies the new 
tax code to the subject. 

A few of the chapter headings 
give an indication of the scope of 
this work: Life Insurance as an 
Investment; Income Tax Savings, 
Estate Aspects, and Business In-. 
surance. 


For More Information Circle 90 on Card. 


Ending Traffic Problems 


No community has to put up 
with traffic problems according to 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 

In a newly published study en- 
titled “How To Get the Most Out 
of Our Streets,” the Chamber cites 
practical remedies, many of which 
are simple and relatively inex- 
pensive. Pointing out that even 

Continue! on page 44 
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GUARANTEED RENEWABLE* 
OR OPTIONAL RENEWABLE 


*with Premium Safety Clause 


A new plan of Accident and 
Sickness Insurance that can in- 
clude: Disability Income; Hos- 
pitalization; Surgiccl Benefits 


Doctor's Calls, Dread Diseases 
and Accidental Death. 


A Great Company 


World ranks 12th in individual 
accident and sickness premium 
income in the U. S. 

For General Agency Openings 
write to T. D. Eilers, Presi- 
dent. World Insurance Build- 
ing, Omaha, Nebraska. 


In the insurance world 
It’s World Insurance 








THE OLDEST INSURANCE 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD 


55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 











the 
AMERICAN 


APPRAISAL 
company 


leader in 


property valuation EE 


Products and Services 


Continued from page 43 


with a greatly accelerated program 
of rehabilitation it would take 
many years to bring street systems 
up to reasonable standards for mod- 
ern traffic, the booklet emphasizes 
that the challenge today is to ex- 
tract the full potential capacity 
from the facilities we have. 

Among the specific proposals are: 
directional control of traffic by re- 
versible lanes and one-way and re- 
versible one-way streets; staggered 
work hours; coordination of traffic 
signals to enable prolonged dis- 
tance, no-stop driving and im- 
proved transit service. 


For More Information Circle 1 on Card. 


Unsafe Driving Results Shown 


Some gory object lessons in the 
importance of safe driving are 
pictured in the booklet, “Death on 
the Highway.” Prepared especi- 
ally to impress teenagers, the 
book contains pictures of highway 
tragedies—twisted cars and their 
mangled passengers, bicycles over- 
turned with their riders lying dead 


in the street, hit-run victims left 
to die. 

Accompanying the pictorial pres- 
entation is the warning that unless 
the bad driving habits illustrated 
by their results are avoided, the 
reader himself may appear in the 
book next year. 


For More Information Circle 2 on Card. 


Inside Business Interruption 


The third in a series of “Produc- 
tion for Profit’? kits—this one on 
Business Interruption and other 
time element coverages—has been 
published by Fireman’s’ Fund 
Group. 

This 64-page book covers Gross 
Earnings, Contribution and Earn- 
ings insurance forms of B.I.. plus 
chapters on Extra Expense, Rent, 
Leasehold Interest, Contingent, 
Business Interruption and Tuition 
Fees insurance. 

Each chapter outlines the pros- 
pect field, coverage, figuring 
amounts and premiums, benefits 
and sales highlights, direct mail 
and other promotion aids. 


For More Information Circle 3 on Card. 


Medical Programs for Industry 
A comprehensive guide to the 

planning and functioning of in- 

dustrial medical programs, has 





Tubes Speed Paper Transit 


Do-it-yourself has come to the business world. 


A prefabricated two- 


station pneumatic tube system in kit form that can be installed in any 
type building by regular maintenance personnel is being offered by Lam- 


son, Inc. 


A variety of configurations are possible. 


Able to connect any two points up to 130 feet distant, the Air-tube sys- 


tem produces faster and more economical paperwork transit. 


Paper 


travels at the “a of 20 feet a second in the tubes, according to the manu- 


facturer. 


For More Information Circle 14 on Card. 
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been prepared by 20 members of 
the du Pont company’s Medical 
Division and related departments. 

The book, “Modern Occupational 
Medicine,” contains information 
that will be. useful to executives, 
safety engineers and others inter- 
ested in occupational medicine. 

Data are given which will aid in 
evaluating the efficiency and ade- 
quacy of present medical services. 
Several chapters are devoted to in- 
dustrial preventive medicine. 
Physical environment and occupa- 
tional health, services allied to oc- 
cupational medicine, psychiatry, 
toxicology and problems of acute 
poisoning are among the varied 
topics of this book. 


For More Information Circle 4 on Card. 


NBFU Publications Listed - 


A listing of the publications of 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers has been prepared. The 
association’s numerous booklets 
and pamphlets are indexed under 
nine general headings: Standards 
and Recommended Safeguards; 
Suggested Codes and Ordinances; 
Research Reports; Special Techni- 
cal Reports; Special Problems; 
Natural Hazards; Public and Semi- 
Public Structures; Adjustments; 
and Fire Prevention Education. 


For More Information Circle 5 on Card. 


Typing Produces Punched Cards 


A new machine which produces 
punched cards for accounting use 
as an automatic byproduct of type- 
writing operations has been an- 
nounced by International Business 
Machines. Known as Typewriter 
Card Punch, the machine consists 
of an IBM electric typewriter elec- 
trically connected by cable to an 
IBM card punch. It is available 
with non-printing and printing 
punches, 

Typewriter operation is normal, 
except that upper case operation 
automatically provides for simul- 
taneous card punching, and lower 
case permits the typing unit and 
punch to operate independently. 

For More Infermation Circle 6 on Card. 


Staple Automatically 


A high-speed portable automatic 
Stapler which is reported to in- 
crease production up to 50 per cent 
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has been developed by Sam Abrams 
Company. Slight pressure of the 
paper against the switch is suffi- 
cient to actuate the unit. 
Available with either a single 


tional Association of Insurance 
Agents.” 

Mr. Bennett traces the many his- 
toric and successful fights in the 
history of the 58-year old trade 
head or a twin head, the machine association. Among the contro- 
staples up to 25 sheets. versies were those over ownership 

For More Information Circle 15 on Card. of expiration records, resident 


Story of the NAIA Continued on page 46 


Insurance history and the story 
of the growth of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents are 
combined by Walter H. Bennett, 
recently retired executive secretary 
and general counsel of the NAIA 
in the book, “History of the Na- 








Globe and Rutgers 
Fire Insurance Company 


American Home Fire Assurance Co. 
111 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 
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American Casualty Company 
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Today, about midafternoon, Mr. L burst into 


the office, whistling. "Ellen," he said, "I 


closed it!" "You mean the Halperin property? 


Oh, wonderful! Shall I give it to..." "To 


PLM?" he broke in. "Right! They rate this 


one, no foolin'. They were so darned decent 


about that Jones situation . .." I said, 
"Oh, I know, Mr. L; PLM is one of our most 


understanding companies ..." "And most 





cooperative," he added. "Strong company, too, 








and prompt-paying . . Type up the policy 





right away, will you, Ellen, and er, in your 


Daily Report you might enclose a little note 


and say..." "Oh, I know what to say . 
"Good girl!" he said. So ends another day. 

( Ho-hum ! ‘Night, Diary. And that goes for you, 
too, Mr. L! 











HOW ABOUT YOU, MR. LOCAL AGENT? 


PLM can add further strength and increased capacity 


to your office . 


payment... 


paying, non-assessable protection. Why not write us for 


full information about a representation. 


Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Insurance Company 


Market Street National Bank Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Writing FIRE and ALLIED LINES “In the Birthplace of American Mutual Insurance” 
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. . bring you a record of prompt claim 


. a 60-year record of low-cost, dividend- 











Products and Services 


Continued from page 45 


agency laws, local handling of in- 
surance on government projects 
and on property encumbered by 
government loans, and writing of 
insurance by banks and automobile 
dealers. 


For More Information Circle 7 on Card. 


Home State Life Since 1929 


The title of Home State Life’s 
anniversary booklet, “Over a Quar- 
ter Century of Progress,” aptly 
sums up its contents. The story 
of this life, accident and health 
company established in Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma, in 1929 is pre- 
sented herein from its founding 
by Joseph Day Morse through its 
growth and expansion to its pres- 
ent day activities and operation. 


For More Information Circle 8 on Card. 


Marine Forms Catalogue Ready 


The 1955 edition of a Catalogue 
of Marine Insurance Forms is 
being prepared for publication in 
early January by Joseph Lazard. 

Contained in the catalogue are 
the American Institute Marine In- 
surance Forms, endorsements, at- 
tachments and clauses in use in the 
United States as well as a number 
of London Forms. The latter have 
the approval of the Institute of 
London Underwriters and are in 
general use in the American 
market. 


For More ‘Information Circle 9 on Card. 


Annual Statements—Life Cos. 

A report covering the practices 
followed by life companies in allo- 
cating income and expenses to lines 
of business in the annual state- 
ment is being distributed to insur- 
ance commissioners and companies 
by the Insurance Department of 
New York. 

This is the second in a series 
based on the department’s study of 
company practices. The first part, 
“Allocation of Expenses by Life 
Insurance Companies,” was Tre 
leased in the spring of 1953. 

Department examiners studied 59 
companies preparatory to this re 
port. The methods followed by 35 
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companies are included since they 
present a cross section of the allo- 
cation practices followed by all 
companies. 


For More Information Circle 10 on Card, 





Business Women in Our Economy 


“The Economic Strength of 
Business and Professional 
Women,” a study by the National 
Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs, presents 
detailed information on the con- 
tribution of business and profes- 
sional women to our economy. 

More than 80 tables cover such 
diverse data as earnings by states 
and regions, types of businesses in 
which women have invested, activi- 
ties in unions related to occupa- 
tion, and types of dependents of chines has 
single and married women. 

Of special interest are a number 
of tables which relate the purchase 


such factors as age, occupation, 
earnings and dependents. 


For More Information Circle 11 on Card 


Filter Blocks Ultra Violet 


A filter developed to screen out 
ultra violet rays from fluorescent 
light used in office photo copy ma- 





been announced by 
Hunter Photo Copyist. It is being 
introduced on the company’s Kecco- 
kwik photo copy machine. 

of various kinds of insurance to It is claimed that ultra-violet 
rays cause too rapid exposure of 
light-sensitive paper and, there- 
fore, control of these rays is im- 








portant in achieving precise, high- 
quality photo copies. Also, prints 
are obtainable without trial ex- 
posure settings and trial copies. 


For More Information Circle 12 on Card. 


Guides for Use in Tabulating 


A new line of guides especially 
designed for the hard usage of 
tabulating systems, is now being 
introduced by the G. H. Aigner 
Company. Both vertical and hori- 
zontal guides are included in this 
group which offers three types of 
tabs: Plastic insertable tabs, plain 
tabs, and special, made-to-order 


Filter Protects Paper tabs. 


According to the manufacturer, 
these tabs wear longer, are easier 
to prepare, insert and remove, and 
do not crack or peel. Their exclu- 
sive features include: Typewriter 
spacing, a pressboard lip and a 
ridge on acetate tab for easy plac- 
ing of titles, and a tubular edge 
for added strength. 


For More Information Circle 13 on Card, 
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Ok, we'll admit it: we’ve got 
our head in the clouds. Call us 
idealists, if you will, but we believe 
that only quality business is worth 
going after. Only quality business 

. gives the policyholder his money’s 
worth, makes a living for the under- 
writer, builds a sound volume for 
the home office. Judging by Ameri- 
can United Life’s sales records, this 
ideal is paying off in a big way. 


But that’s only half the reason for success. American 
United also manages to keep its feet firmly planted 
on the ground. Its sales tools, sales training programs 
and technical advice are geared to individuals with a 
view to making the most of each man’s own abilities. 


American United’s ideal size makes all this possible: 
being big enough to be big* and yet small enough to 
retain the all-important personal touch. 


*Assets over $100 millions, insurance in force over $550 millions 





AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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INSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION 


OF AMERICA 
For tour decades 
Life Insurance Association ot America 
has engaged in research in the law, 
statistics, and economics ot lite insurance. 


This research, and practical cooperation 
ot LIAA members has saved much 
time, money, and eftort .. . to the 
benefit ot all in the industry. 


RARE’. Lesurance Cemparey, 
‘/@EORGIA 
INSURES THE SOUTH ° SINCE TK 
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OVERA lll DOLLARS LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 














CHANGES IN 





Pension Plan for Varying Needs 


A Pension 
Trust policy has 
been issued by 
Fidelity Mutual 
Life. Designed 
to meet the in- 
surance and 
pension needs of an employee group 
with varying needs and purposes, 
it provides both term insurance to 
the retirement date and a deferred 
annuity. Either part may be issued 





separately. Premium rates are 
guaranteed for the life of the 
policy. 


Containing all the options and 
guarantees available in regular 
policies, it provides the advantages 
of the individual policy but is flexi- 
ble so that it may be tailored to 
meet the needs of each separate 
pension trust. 

Each part has separate non-for- 
feiture values; paid-up term in- 
surance, paid-up retirement benefit 
and high cash values reaching the 
full reserve by the end of the third 
policy year. 


For Further Information Circle 236 on Card. 


Two New Life Plans Offered 


Equitable Life of Iowa has an- 
nounced two new plans of insur- 
ance, 
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The new Special Paid-Up at Age 
65, Participating policy is offered 
with a minimum original face 
value of $10,000. Available at ages 
0-14 on the juvenile form and at 
ages 10-55 on the adult form, the 
policy has premiums payable to 
age 65. At that time two options 
are available. The policy may be- 
come paid-up for a guaranteed face 
amount, or the policy may be sur- 
rendered to provide an income to 
the insured on the 120 months cer- 
tain and life basis. 

The new 5 Year Renewable and 
Convertible Term, Nonparticipat- 
ing policy is being offered to stand- 
ard risks only at insurance ages 
15-55 inclusive. Minimum amount 
is $5,000. The policy renews auto- 
matically at the end of each 5-year 
period and it may be converted 
without evidence of insurability 
within certain time limits. 

For Further Information Circle 237 on Card. 


Policy Designed for Execs 


The “$25,000 Executive Special,” 
a new low cost policy aimed at the 
business man and larger policy 
markets, has been announced by 
American United Life. 

The Executive Special features 
lower net payment, whether aver- 
aged over 10 or 20 years. It is 





issued in amounts down to a half 
unit of $12,500. Not confined to 
preferred risks, the policy may be 
sold to prospects who are not stand- 
ard health or occupational risks. 
An extra “persistency dividend” 
favors continuing policyholders. 

For Further Information Circle 238 on Card, 


Package Pension Plan 


“Monolife,” a new employee re- 
tirement plan, has been introduced 
by Great-West Life. The new plan 
combines in a single package the 
features and flexibility of individ- 
ual pension policies with the econ- 
omies and other benefits of group 
underwriting. 

Monolife can be adapted to a 
wide variety of pension formulas, 
such as salary-service, flat percent- 
age, uniform amount, money pur- 
chase, or combinations of these. It 
provides life insurance benefits for 
those not eligible for pension bene- 
fits. It may be contributory or 
non-contributory. 

For Further Information Circle 239 on Card. 


Calif. Auto Plan 


A new auto- 
mobile coverage 
for California 
motorists pro- 
viding total dis- 
ability and 
death benefits 
has been announced by Travelers. 

This “Motorists Persona! Pro- 
tection Plan” is provided by en- 
dorsement on the company’s auto- 
mobile liability policy, only in 
California. The purpose of the 
plan is to enable the insured to 
protect himself and his family ir- 
respective of who is at fault in an 
auto accident. The protection ap- 
plies whether in a_ two-car or 
pedestrian accident even though 
the other person, if liable, carries 
insurance with inadequate limits 
or carries no insurance. 

The plan includes both total dis- 
ability coverage and death indem- 
nity coverage. 

For Further Information Circle 241 on Card. 


Comprehensive Plan Cuts Cost 


Hanover Fire has made available 
the new comprehensive dwelling 
Continued on page 50 
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A distinguished panel of judges will select from those portfolios of 1954 
advertising submitted before March 31, 1955, the one in each of five 
premium income classifications to receive an Honor Certificate. Then 
one of the five will be selected for the Bronze Statuette awarded each 
year to the outstanding Agent or Broker without regard to income group. 
Only two agents have won this award. You can be the third to earn 
this honor. Send the coupon below for full details and entry blanks. 


Request for Information 
Insurance Advertising Conference 
3rd Annual Program of Awards to Agents and Brokers 


: Clark W. Smitheman—Chairman 
Advertising Awards Program 
Insurance Advertising Conference 
1600 Arch Street, Phila. 1, Pa. 


Please send me information about the 1954 Awards for Success 
in the use of Advertising. 





Name of Agency 


Address 
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Coverage & Forms 


Continued from page 48 


policy, which according to the com- 
pany, protects home and contents 
against almost any known danger 
for less than the cost of separate 
policies. 

The discount advantages of this 
coverage are offered if only the 
minimum necessary coverages are 


selected—Fire Damage to Building 
and Contents; Theft on Premises; 
and Comprehensive Personal Lia- 
bility. 


For Further Information Circle 242 on Card. 


New Bond for Savings Banks 


A new standard form of blanket 
bond for use by savings banks in 
their real estate and mortgage 
operations has been promulgated 
by the Surety Association of Amer- 
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ica. The form, the Bankers Servic- 
ing Contractors Blanket Bond, in- 
troduces a new coverage which 
expands protection offered savings 
banks. 

The form, at present restricted 
to savings banks, provides against 
dishonest acts by any servicing 
contractor, as well as protection 
for failure on the part of the ser- 
vicing contractor to pay to the in- 
sured moneys collected or received 
for the account of the insured by 
the servicing contractor-and due 
and payable during the term of the 
bond. 


For Further Information Circle 243 on Card. 


Anchor Casualty Enters Marine 


Anchor Casualty has announced 
its entrance into the marine field 
in the states where it now writes 
fire and allied lines. 

The company is now writing per- 
sonal property floaters, personai 
articles floaters and other personal 
property coverages. 


For Further Information Circle 244 on Card, 





WHAT THE NUMBERS MEAN 


lf you would like more information 
about one or more of the policies or 
lines reviewed here, circle on the card 
between pages 48 and 49 the num- 
ber or numbers following those items. 
Write your name and address on the 
card and drop it in the mail. 











Disability Income to Age 65 


Connecticut 
General Life has == 


= 


announced a 
new accident 
and health pol- 
icy whereby a 
monthly income 
during disability to age 65 is guar- 
anteed. 

Called the Dual Disability 65, 
the new coverage pays double the 
monthly long term income during 
the first two years of disability 
after a 90-day waiting period. It 
also pays monthly income for any 
disability whether caused by acci- 
dent or illness. 

Dual Disability 65 is noncan- 
cellable and guaranteed renewable 
to age 65. 


For Further Information Circle 245 or Card. 
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Major Medical Announced 


An $8,000 maximum benefit 
major medical expense policy was 
introduced by -National of Hart- 
ford to its Connecticut agents re- 
cently. 

National’s policy contract car- 
ries a maximum benefit of $8,000 
regardless of hospital confinement. 
It can be written on a family or 
individual basis with the option of 
a $500 or $750 deductible subject 
to a 75 per cent participation by 
the company on all covered ex- 
penses above the chosen amount of 
the deductible. 

The policy is being introduced to 
National’s agents on a state-by- 
state basis. 


For Further Information Circle 246 on Card. 


Personal Income Maintained 


An insurance plan has been de- 
veloped by Metropolitan Life to 
provide maintenance of personal 
income for business and profes- 
sional men during protracted ill- 
ness or disability. 

“Non-cancellable and renewable 
to age 65,” the coverage may be 
purchased to provide income of 
$200 to $500 a month for total dis- 
ability from either sickness or 
accident. 

Among the other features of the 
new plan is one whereby no bene- 
fits will be paid during the first 90 
days of disability. 


For Further Information Circle 247 on Card. 


Sub-standard A & S Plan 


A new sub-standard Accident 
and Sickness program has been 
put into effect by Midland National 
Life. It offers five-year accident 
and One-year sickness non-confin- 
ing benefits with first day accident 
coverage and fifteenth day sickness 
coverage. Many classes of im- 
Paired risks are available without 
Waiver and limitations on many 
serious impairments are very rea- 
sonable, according to the company. 

This accident and sickness un- 
derwriting program is now avail- 
able in 14 Western and Midwestern 
States, and the Territory of Alaska. 


For Further Information Circle 248 on Card. 
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Health Policies Added to Line 


Indianapolis Life has broadened 
its scope of operation to include 
accident, sickness and hospitaliza- 
tion insurance. The portfolio in- 
cludes five personal accident and 
sickness policies, as well as hos- 
pital policies on an individual and 
on a family group basis. 

The policies, renewable at the 
option of the company, include: 

Select Accident and Select Acci- 
dent and Sickness policies provid- 
ing lifetime benefits for accident 
and two years of sickness benefits. 








Standard Accident and Standard 
Accident and Sickness policies pro- 
viding accident disability benefits 
for as long as two years and sick- 
ness benefits for one year. 

Basic Accident policy providing 
a combination of accidental death 
and dismemberment benefits and 
accident medical expense. 

Various types of Accident and 
Sickness Medical Expense Riders 
are available as supplements to the 
Select and Standard policies. Hos- 
pital insurance is being offered on 
an individual and family group 
basis. 


For Further Information Circle 249 on Card, 








‘*My commissions 
cet bigger 
each year’’ 


says Karl Ritzert (left) 

of Chicago as Prudential Manager 
Bob Murphy, C.L.U., helps him 
plan a Business Insurance Program 





























































| make LIFE sales easier for me. 


NAME 


TO: BROKERAGE SERVICE * THE PRUDENTIAL, NEWARK 1, N. J. 


| I want to know more about Prudential’s LIFE DEPARTMENT PLAN and how it will 


“T’ve been selling Prudential Life for 
20 years—and my commissions 
have increased steadily each year. 
What’s more, clients like the 
added service I give them. 
Prudential’s excellent Brokerage 
Service has been a big help. 

With their Life specialists giving 
valuable assistance, I’ve been 
particularly successful in selling 
Business Insurance and coverage for 
tax purposes. Incidentally, even 
with all this help, I still get 


the full commission!” 








ADDRESS 





PHONE 
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By LUKE A. BURKE 
Member of the New York Bar 


Rain Storm Not an Accident 


The Howse Company owned a 
retail furniture business in Wichi- 
ta, Kansas. On August 7, 1952, 
the company made an oral contract 
with Midland Construction Com- 
pany to do some repair work on its 
roof. Midland was to open the roof 
but the Mahaney Roofing Company 
was to close and seal the opening. 
Midland notified Mahaney that it 
was time to close the roof, but 
Mahaney’s crew was slow in re- 
sponding, and when they finally 


closed it, it had been raining for’ 


ten minutes. Howse’s merchandise 
was damaged. 

Midland had a Contractor’s Lia- 
bility policy issued by the U. S. 
Casualty Company. A controversy 
arose about coverage and the cas- 
ualty company brought an action 
for a declaratory judgment. The 
crux of the problem was whether 
the damage was caused by accident 
and also whether the casualty com- 
pany had to defend a_ suit by 
Howse, “even if such suit is 
groundless, false or fraudulent.” 

The court decided that the Cas- 
ualty company’s policy did not cov- 
er and they did not have to defend 
because: 

“Whether Midland was negligent 
in failing to close the opening it- 
self, although that was not a part 
of its contract, and assuming that 
it was prepared to do so, when it 
saw that Mahaney’s men were not 
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coming over to perform their con- 
tract before the rain might begin, 
and whether such negligence, if 
any, subjected it to damage proxi- 
mately flowing therefrom is not in 
the case, because the policy in 
question, and of which plaintiff 
sought a construction subjected the 
casualty company to liability only 
for loss from accident. Indeed, ap- 
pellant’s counsel at the oral argu- 
ment with commendable candor 
conceded that unless the rain was 
an accident, as that term is used 
in such pelicies, there was no lia- 
bility against the casualty com- 
pany. 

“The meaning of the word ‘acci- 
dent’ cannot be defined with pin- 
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The maternity clause in our hospitaliza- 
tion policy goes into effect in three 
more days. 








point accuracy or definiteness. We 
sometimes speak of an event which 
is the usual, natural, and expected 
result of an act as an accident. But 
in legal parlance an‘accident under 
the terms of an insurance policy, 
such as we have here, is variously 
defined as an unusual and unex- 
pected event, happening without 
negligence; an undesigned, sudden, 
and unexpected event; chance or 
contingency; happening by chance 
or unexpectedly; an event from an 
unknown cause or an unexpected 
event from a known cause. It may 
be that an unprecedented, torren- 
tial downpour of rain may under 
certain conditions be considered an 
accident, but afternoon showers— 
and this seems to have been an 
ordinary rain—are not unusual or 
unexpected. Common _ experience 
teaches that they happen frequent- 
ly and are of common occurrence. 
A farmer may go forth in the 
morning, with not a cloud in the 
sky, to cut his alfalfa and yet have 
rain fall before evening. This is 
of such common occurrence that its 
happening cannot be said to be un- 
expected, unusual or unanticipated, 
or beyond the ordinary experience 
of man. 

“Appellant places strong reliance 
upon Rex Roofing Company v. Lum- 
ber Mutual Casualty Insurance 
Company, 116 N. Y. S. 2d 876, in 
which it was held that a winter 
snow falling on a roof and turning 
to rain, which leaked into the 
building, was an accident. Without 
analyzing that case in detail, it is 
sufficient to say that we are not 
persuaded thereby that an ordi- 
nary afternoon shower is an acci- 
dent, within the meaning of an 
insurance policy such as we have 
here. 

“Although the policy required 
the casualty company to defend 
suits brought against the insured, 
even if such suit is groundless, 
false or fraudulent, it is the law 
that where the complaint fails to 
allege facts which, if established, 
create liability within the policy, 
no duty rests upon the insurance 
company to defend the action oF 
pay a judgment obtained therein. 
This case was tried on an agreed 
statement of fact and since the 
agreed statement of fact clearly 
established that there was no lia 
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bility under the policy because no 
accident occurred the company was 
under no duty ‘to defend the 
action.” 

(Midland Construction Company v. 
U. S. Casualty, U. S. Court of 
Appeals (Tenth Circuit) August 
3, 1954.) 


Agent's Carrier Recovers 


From Principal's Carrier 


United States Fidelity & Guar- 
antee Company paid a judgment 
on behalf of its assured, Headrick 
& Brown Company, under a lia- 
bility policy. The accident was 
caused by an employee of Headrick 
& Brown Company, one Goff, and 
the former was held responsible on 
the basis of respondeat superior. 

Goff was driving a truck belong- 
ing to Thomas Rigging Company. 
The latter was covered by Canadian 
Indemnity Company. This policy 
covered anyone driving one of 
Thomas’ trucks with its permis- 
sion. The omnibus clause was 
broad enough to cover Headrick & 
Brown. Thus, U.S. F. & G. sought 
to recover from Canadian the 
amount of the judgment it paid on 
behalf of Headrick & Brown, its 
assured. 


The court allowed U. S. F. & G. 
to recover from Canadian, saying: 
“Each of the policies here in- 
volved has an ‘other insurance’ 
clause. That of U. S. F & G. pro- 
vides that if its insured has other 
insurance, then U. S. F. & G. will 
be liable only pro-rata (based upon 
the policy limits of the various 
policies involved) for its share of 
the loss. That of Canadian provides 
that if there is other insurance, 
then Canadian will become ‘excess 
insurance’ only, i. e., the other 
Policy must first be exhausted, and 
then (up to the policy limits), 
Canadian will pay the excess lia- 
bility. The validity of these clauses 

is not here in question. 
“Canadian maintains that both 
it and U. S. F. & G. have insured 
the same risk, hence as td both 
Policies there is ‘other insurance,’ 
and by reason of Canadian’s ‘ex- 
cess insurance’ clause it is not 
liable until the U. S. F. & G. policy 
is exhausted. This argument might 
be compelling if one were consid- 
Continued on page 54 
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. ee Mighty good business for you— 
these private and corporate plane 
owners. 

High time you got your share of this 
business. 
And, it’s a mighty smart idea to wrap 
up all their insurance in the same com- 
pany—fire, auto, liability and aviation, 
right down the line. Agents know it’s 
much easier to handle an entire account 
with just one company. 
Our agents have no difficulty placing 
Aviation Insurance with us. After all, 
we’re in the INSURANCE business 
and if we can quite capably insure a 
man’s house, car, boat and other pos- 
sessions . . why shouldn’t we insure 
his (or his company’s) airplane? 


We'd like to hear from you if you have 
any Aviation problems. 
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Verdict 


Continued from page 53 


ering the liability of Headrick & 
Brown Co. The issue, however, is 
whether it is compelling with re- 
spect to the liability of Goff, the 
person whose active negligence 
caused the accident. Although 
Headrick & Brown Co. is ‘doubly 
insured,’ i. e., is covered by both 
U. S. F. & G. and Canadian, Goff 
is not so covered, for only the 
Canadian policy insures him. 

“A comparable situation was 
presented to this court in United 
Pacific Co. v. Ohio Casualty Ins. 
Co., 172 F. 2d 836. In that case 
we recognized the right of an em- 
ployer to recoup his losses from a 
negligent employee, relying on 
Johnston v. City of San Fernando, 
35 Cal. App. 2d 244 and Myers v. 
Tranquility Irr. Dist., 26 Cal. App. 
2d°385. We also hold that the in- 
surer of the employer may recover 
against the insurer of the negligent 
employee. Viewed in the light of 
these principles, the ‘other insur- 
ance’ clauses of these policies are 


removed trom the issue. Goff being 
ultimately liable, is insured by 
Canadian alone.” 

(Canadian Indemnity v. U. S. F. 
& G., U. S. Court of Appeals (9th 
Circuit) June 15, 1954.) 


Alcoholism As Disease 

The plaintiff sought to recover 
the face amount of a life policy 
issued by the defendant. The latter 
refused payment and defended the 
suit on the ground that the in- 
sured made material misrepresen- 
tations in his application. In the 
application he listed his health as 
“good” and denied that he used 
alcoholic liquors to excess. The 
insured had been an alcoholic for 
some time prior to the issuance of 
the policy. 

The trial court dismissed the 
plaintiff's complaint, giving this 
reason therefor: 

“The plaintiff contended that 
alcoholism is not an illness. Coun- 
sel for plaintiff said that no de- 
cision had been discovered which 
defined alcoholism as illness. 

“Webster’s dictionary defines al- 
coholism as a ‘diseased condition 


caused by excessive use of alcoholic 
liquors; dipsomania.’ Those words 
accurately describe the insured’s 
condition as revealed by the evi- 
dence. There is no more need for 
a court decision describing alco- 
holism as illness than there is for 
a decision that indigestion is an 
illness. 

“It was further contended by the 

plaintiff that the question ‘Have 
you ever used alcoholic liquors to 
excess’ called for the expression 
of an opinion rather than the state- 
ment of a fact, and based that con- 
tention on the inability of the wit- 
nesses to state exactly what was 
meant by ‘excess’ or what quantity 
would cause alcoholism. The evi- 
dence was undisputed that the ap- 
plicant had been hospitalized and 
treated for alcoholism. To argue 
that the applicant’s use of alcohol 
was not excessive or that his answer 
to question 18 was a mere ‘expres- 
sion of opinion’ is to reduce dia- 
lectics to an absurdity.” 
(Via v. Life & Casualty Insurance 
Co. of Tennessee, U. S. District 
Court for the Eastern District of 
Virginia, June 25, 1954.) 
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Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company has 
paid $190,000,000 to Policyholders and Bene- 
ficiaries since organization September 5, 1894 
... The Company also holds over $83,000,000 
in Assets for their benefit . . 
force number 102,000 and Insurance in force 
is approximately $220,000,000 . . . The State 
Life offers Splendid Agency Opportunities— 
with liberal contract, and up-to-date training 
and service facilities—for those qualified. 
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A Company Is Known 
By the Men It Keeps 


Tue full strength of a life insurance company 
is not measured in terms of dollars alone. One 
of the real assets of any company is its agency 
force, and we are particularly proud of the great 
force of men who represent this company in the 


Many of them are members of our Old Guard 
with fifteen years or more of service. All our 
Managers and all others in supervisory positions 
were promoted from our own ranks. 
men are carefnlly selected, thoroughly trained, 
full-time Shield Men, dedicated to the highest 
sv standards of selling and service. 
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PR Can Work... 


Continued from page 27 


tract and paid his premium, be- 
comes the “forgotten man.” 

Yet a company’s policyholders 
can be one of the most fertile and 
productive fields for carrying out 
a creative, long-term public rela- 
tions program. By sponsoring ser- 
vice for their benefit, a company 
not only assures itself of satisfied 
clients, but also it conveys by its 
actions a “sales message” to pros- 
pective policyholders that is in- 
finitely more persuasive than reams 
of sales letters and brochures. 

Each public relations program 
must be tailor-made to fit the needs 
and aims of a particular organiza- 
tion. The details of one program, 
then, would probably not fit the 
public relations for another com- 
pany. However, we might learn 
about the scope and possibilities of 
such a program by examining in 
detail an outstanding example in 
the property insurance field—-that 
provided by Markel Service, Inc. 


Stress Service 


Leading insurers of trucks and 
buses, Markel emphasizes extra 
services for its policyholders. From 
the moment a transportation firm 
signs a Markel policy, it is entitled 


to receive—in addition to insur- 


ance protection: 


1. Twenty-four-hour supervision 
of its vehicles on the highways by 
the Markel fleet of 150 patrol cars, 
half of them equipped with cameras 
Specially developed for this work; 


2. Mechanical inspection of roll- 

ing stock in its shops and on the 
highway; 
3. Specially prepared reports list- 
ing traffic hazards in regions where 
assureds operate bus or truck lines, 
and these reports have been sup- 
Plemented recently by monthly 
Weather maps with predictions for 
the 48 states and lower part of 
Canada; 

4. An incentive program aimed 
at promoting safe driving which 
includes awards to drivers for ac- 
Cident-free records and_ special 
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recognition of the wives of these 
drivers; 


5. Free consultation service with 
a staff of legislative and govern- 
mental experts in a Washington, 
D. C., bureau maintained expressly 
for assureds. 

These five features are only the 
basic elements of Markel’s public 
relations efforts, which extend into 
many parts of the company’s opera- 
tions. However, they indicate the 
fundamental purpose behind this 
program—to exert every effort to 
reduce to a minimum accidents in- 
volving Markel insured vehicles. 


Figures Prove 


How well does it work? Last 
year’s national average for truck 
and bus accidents was nearly two 
accidents for every 100,000 miles 
of travel. During that same period, 
vehicles and drivers meeting Mar- 
kel’s high standards were involved 
in fewer than one accident per 100,- 
000 miles. 

That kind of a record illustrates 
the very practical results Markel 
expects — and receives—from its 
public relations program. Let’s see 
now the way this part of the pro- 
gram has influenced the three basic 
groups we’re trying to reach. 

The company’s assureds reap the 
benefits of these special services 
because the smaller number of ac- 
cidents mean fewer interruptions 
in schedules. Also a low accident 
rate allows the assured reduced 
premiums. 


Awards Spur 


The second group, the assured’s 
employees, becomes more interested 
in the incentive and award program 
because definite and encouraging 
results can be seen. These safety 
promotion activities now give every 
driver the assurance that his efforts 
are of value, that he is participat- 
ing in a worthwhile project. 

Third, the general public can 
appreciate a plan of highway safety 
which shows such results. Because 
the promotion of highway safety 
is everybody’s concern—from the 
average motorist to the child cy- 
clist—the Markel program has been 
encouraged and even endorsed in 


communities throughout the na- 
tion. 

Part of this basic safety program 
deserves special mention because it 
promises to make an even wider 
contribution to the nation’s high- 
way safety. This is the ingenious 
camera that Markel has had de- 
veloped for its patrol cars. A few 
years ago, the first of these cameras 
was installed to take either still or 
moving pictures of highway viola- 
tions by vehicles covered by Markel. 
This photographic evidence of a 
driver’s carelessness could then be 
shown at educational safety meet- 
ings for drivers to make them 
aware of dangerous faults. 

One of the camera’s principal ad- 
vantages is that the speed, date and 
time of the violation is clearly 
registered on each picture because 
a speedometer and clock are both 
superimposed on the film. 


Another Use 


Soon, however, law enforcement 
officials saw another use for such 
a camera—collecting indisputable 
evidence in apprehending and 
prosecuting traffic violators. North 
Carolina state police have recently 
put two of these cameras into high- 
way patrol cars. Colorado has an- 
other one, and a third is in a city 
police car in Midland, Michigan. 
Latest of the cameras has gone to 
the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police. All of these official pro- 
grams are experimental, but the 
consensus of police officials who 
have seen the camera work is that 
it soon will be widely used as a law 
enforcement technique. 

The special interest in safety, 
which forms the basis of this pub- 
lic relations program, was born 
with the company that sponsors it. 
Twenty-seven years ago, the late 
Samuel A. Markel founded the 
American Fidelity and Casualty 
Company to provide liability cover- 
age for hundreds of “jitney” buses 
in Norfolk, Virginia. Most of these 
were owned independently by 
World War I veterans, and insur- 
ance companies considered them 
uninsurable risks. 

Then Norfolk passed a law com- 
pelling this hodge-podge fleet, com- 

Continued on page 56 
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posed of everything from Model T 
Fords to lumbering Pierce Arrows, 
to carry liability insurance, and 
Mr. Markel came to their rescue by 
founding his own insurance firm. 

During his first years of opera- 
tion, he understood why the larger 
insurance companies shied away 
from the “jitneys.” Owners not 
only had no strict schedules, they 
had no safety programs. Accidents 
were frequent. When mounting 
claims threatened to bankrupt his 
company Mr. Markel decided to 
reduce accidents by establishing a 
free safety program for his as- 
sureds. Thus was started, in 1930, 
AF&C’s affiliate, Markel Service, to 
act as underwriters, claims agents, 
and safety engineers for the parent 
organization. 


Program Expanded 


Under the tutelage of Markel 
Service’s trained safety engineers, 
“jitney” companies quickly reduced 
their accident frequency. For the 
last 24 years this program has been 
expanded steadily and now serves 
today’s modern buses and the thou- 
sands of powerful trucks which 
carry an important portion of the 
nation’s freight. 

Thus Markel Service, by develop- 
ing new safety techniques and 
supervisory practices, has saved 
countless lives and prevented un- 
told damage. It has also enabled 
the Markel group to engage profit- 
ably in a type of underwriting that 
is still avoided by many large in- 
surance companies. 

With that background, Markel’s 
public relations program naturally 
grew up with an emphasis on 
safety. Any property insurance 
company, however, should be able 
to find within its own history and 
development a similar basic element 
that could serve as a nucleus for its 
public relations. 

Markel’s public relations, how- 
ever, expanded quickly to provide 
more than safety programs. The 
company has also taken up some 
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of the legislative battles of the 
trucking industry it serves. In fact, 
it has initiated campaigns on mea- 
sures favoring trucking, has fought 
attacks on the industry from the 
railroads, and has endorsed any 
program designed to better the wel- 
fare of highway transportation. 


Other Achievements 


All of this support has, of course, 
given Markel increased prestige 
within the trucking industry. 
Among the other services the com- 
pany has rendered was assisting in 
the formation, in 1939, of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for 
Fleet Supervisor Training. This 
group sponsors a program of com- 
prehensive training in safety prac- 
tices and mechanical inspection at 
leading colleges and universities. 

Markel carries its educational 
messages on highway safety to a 
mass audience every month by 
means of a clip sheet, “Transpor- 
tation Safety.” This collection of 
newsworthy stories and advice on 
rules for safe driving is sent to 
1200 daily and weekly newspapers 
and trade publications. 


One of the company’s latest con- 
tributions was the filming of 
“Safety Is No Accident,” a color 
movie which depicts the sensible 
driving habits of the nation’s most 
competent drivers—the profession- 
als behind the wheels of trucks and 
buses. This film is loaned to any 
group requesting it, and has been 
shown in schools and before civic 
and fraternal groups. The state 
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Be like me. Learn all you can about 
your man before making your approach. 


police of Virginia and Mississippi 
have received long-term loans of 
the film, and the New York State 
Educational Department plans to 
incorporate it into the state’s safety 
education program. 

The fact that Markel is willing 
to take up the cudgel in any con- 
troversy that threatens the truck- 
ing industry has involved it in a 
campaign against the threatened 
breakdown in highway reciprocity. 
This controversy has resulted from 
the enactment by New York and 
Ohio of discriminatory state taxes 
on out-of-state trucks. 

Markel has also denounced the 
recommendation made by the rail- 
roads to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that trucks hauling 
certain types of cargo be forced to 
carry higher liability coverage. It 
may seem paradoxical that an in- 
surance firm would be among the 
first to oppose an increase in cover- 
age, but this action is consistent 
with Markel’s over-all program of 
defending the trucking industry 
against any implications that 
trucks are unsafe. 


Unique Feature 


This public relations approach 
had led to a unique feature within 
the structure of the insurance com- 
pany itself—it is the only major 
insurance organization in the na- 
tion which does not have any money 
invested in railroad stocks and 
bonds. 

Through these and similar activi- 
ties which make up its public rela- 
tions program, Markel has built up 
a very satisfactory relationship 
with its assureds. The safety pro- 
gram alone has created a great deal 
of public respect and confidence in 
truck and bus companies insured 
by Markel. These assureds are 
proud to place on their thousands 
of trucks and buses the Markel 
emblem—a huge M emblazoned on 
a map of the United States and 
Canada—for this has become 4 
symbol of safety. 

In my estimation, Markel’s pub- 
lic relations indicates the scope and 
effectiveness possible for property 
insurance companies, and therefor 
could serve as a model for other 
firms and possibly for some trade 
associations. 
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Unsatisfied Judgment 


Continued from page 33 


icy of insurance or bond, whether 
collectible or not, or funds afford- 
ing him protection for bodily in- 
jury to or death of another person. 


Proof of Claim 


For the purposes of this en- 
dorsement the insured judgment 
creditor may apply to the company 
for payment of said judgment by 
submitting a certified copy of the 
final judgment recovered in a court 
of competent jurisdiction, and an 
affidavit stating: 

(1) That the insured has named 
and prosecuted in good faith, in 
the suit upon which the judgment 
is based, all persons who reason- 
ably might be considered to be re- 
sponsible for damages resulting 
from the accident. 

(2) That an execution has been 
issued hereon and a return made 
unsatisfied, or that such return 


was made satisfying the judgment 
in a stated amount, and that such 
amount has been credited against 
the judgment as herein provided. 

(3) That examination of the 
judgment debtor by supplementary 
proceedings discloses no property. 
real or personal, which can be ap- 
plied to satisfy the judgment. 

(4) That the insured judgment 
creditor, or any one on his behalf, 
has received no amount or bene- 
fit which has not been credited 
against the judgment as herein 
provided. 

(5) That there is no policy of ia- 
surance or bond, whether collecti- 
ble or not, or funds affording the 
judgment debtor protection for 
bodily injury to or death of an- 
other person. 

(6) That no release has been 
given to any judgment debtor. 


Limits of Liability— 
Uncontested Actions 
In the event the insured secures 
a default, consent, stipulated, or 
confession judgment against the 
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defendants, the company’s liability 
under this endorsement shall be 
limited to: 

(1) The reasonable expenses in- 
curred within one year from the 
date of the accident for necessary 
medical, surgical, dental, ambu- 
lance, hospital, professional nurs- 
ing and funeral services, to each 
judgment creditor, and 


Weekly Earnings 


(2) The provable loss of average 
weekly earnings or $25 per week, 
whichever is greater, for the 
period of disability but not ex- 
ceeding 52 weeks from the date of 
the accident to each judgment 
creditor, and 

(3) For the death of any insured 
a sum equal to, but not more than, 
the maximum amount which would 
have been payable to the same 
judgment creditor for loss of earn- 
ings as provided in (2) above, pro- 
vided, the company’s total limit of 
liability under any or all of (1), 
(2) or (3) shall not exceed the 

Continued on page 58 
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Unsatisfied Judgment 
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limits of liability stated in this en- 
dorsement. 

For the purposes of this para- 
graph, the insured judgment 
creditor, or someone in his behalf, 
shall give to the company written 
proof, under oath if required, of 
the expenses or loss or earnings 
so incurred by him. Such proof 
shall be in addition to all other 
conditions precedent relating to 


‘the perfecting of a claim under 


this endorsement. 

The injured person shall submit 
to physical examination by physi- 
cians selected by the company 
when and as often as the company 
may reasonably require. 


A Potent Answer to Compulsory 
Insurance Demands 


(Excerpts from Pacific Indemnity Company's 
Circular) 


Swett & Crawford Agents 


The so-called “gap” in automo- 
bile coverage—inability to collect 
judgments from uninsured and ir- 
responsible drivers—has long been 
one of the major arguments ad- 
vanced by proponents of compul- 
sory automobile insurance (which, 
obviously, would put the state in 
the insurance business). Pacific 
Indemnity’s Unsatisfied Judgment 
Coverage is, in the belief of Swett 
& Crawford, the most far-reaching 
and tangible step yet taken to re- 
duce financial exposure to unin- 
sured motorists. 

















Send him right in. I'm always happy to 
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or individual disability coverages. 
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Camp, Association Group, etc. 
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represent Educators! 
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These Names Make News 


PERSONNEL: Promotions 


Achievements, Retirements 


COMPANY: Expansions 


Mergers, New Organizations 






Warren N. Gaffney has been named gen- 
eral manager of the Surety Association of 
America. Mr. Gaffney was New Jersey 
Commissioner of Banking and Insurance. 








H. Ellsworth Miller 
has been elected a 
vice president in 
charge of claims 
for Maryland Cas- 
ualty. 





Maurice Stack has 
been appointed fi- 
nancial secretary of 
Atlantic Mutual and 
Centennial Insurance 
Companies. 
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Gerald A. Hatfield 
has been appointed 
vice president in 
charge of field pro- 
duction for Central 
National of Omaha. 





Paul J. Synor has 
been advanced to 
secretary and comp- 
troller of North 
British and Mercan- 
tile and vice presi- 
dent and comptroller 
of associated com- 
panies. 





Ann _ Bickerton has 
been named direc- 
tor of field services 
for National Associ- 
ation of Life Under- 
writers. 






Robert D. Culver has been named 
president of Industrial Mutual. 
He has been active in ratemak- 
ing, contract development and 
legal aspects of the Factory 
Mutual System’s operation. 


Douglas M. Farnham has been 
named president of Great 
Northern Insurance Co. 


. Edward H. Williams has been 


elected chairman of the board 
of Industrial Mutual. He was 
formerly president of the com- 
pany. 

John H. Hauschild has_ been 
named chairman of the board of 
Great Northern Insurance Co. 


Frederick B. Rentschler, chair- 
man of United Aircraft Corp., 
has been invited to become a 
member of the boards of direc- 
tors of Aetna Life Affiliated 
Cos. 


R. R. Davenport, vice president 
and agency director, and A. D. 
Harder, vice president, have 
been named to the board of di- 
rectors of Southwestern Life. 





Mr. Harder was also elected 
treasurer. 


Jean Paul St. Laurent has been 
elected to the board of directors 
of National Life of Canada. Mr. 
St. Laurent is a member of a 
Canadian law firm. 


Dr. John Beck, radiologist at 
Staten Island Hospital, and 
Roderick McRae, vice president 
of the Bank of New York, have 
been elected to the board of di- 
rectors of United Medical Ser- 
vice, New York’s Blue Shield. 


Frank B. Maher, R. Radcliffe 
Massey and Noel S. Baker, all 
vice presidents of John Han- 
cock, have been appointed to the 
executive committee of the com- 
pany. 

Ralph C. Reinecke, CLU, has 
joined Southwest Republic Life 
as executive vice president and 
director of agencies. 


William N. Seery has been made 
vice president in charge of the 
activities of the group depart- 

Continued on page 60 


Newly Elected Officers 
Life Insurance Agency Management Association .. . 


R. R. Davenport, vice-president and agency director of Southwestern 
Life, has been elected president of the Life Insurance Agency Manage- 


ment Association. 


D. E. Kilgour, assistant general manager and director of agencies, 
Great West Life; William J. Hamrick, agency vice-president, Gulf Life; 
Frank L. Whitbeck, Jr., vice-president and director of agencies, Union 
Life of Arkansas; and William B. Stannard, vice-president in charge of 
agencies, Occidental Life of California have been elected to the board of 





directors of the Life Insurance Agency Management Association. 
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These Names Make News 


Continued from page 59 


ment of Travelers. Prior to this 
time, he was superintendent of 
agencies of the life, accident and 
group department with supervi- 
sion of group lines. 

Dale B. Potts has been named vice 
president and director of sales 
for Wisconsin Casualty Associ- 
ation. Mr. Potts has been bro- 
kerage manager for the Mil- 
waukee agency of Occidental 
Life. 

Jerome M. Powell has been elected 
a vice president of Loyal Pro- 
tective Life. He will continue 
to be in charge of life under- 
writing and to serve as trea- 
surer. 

Charles W. Wiley has been named 
by. Standard Life of Indiana to 
head a new department, Agents 
Service. This department will 
represent field men in the home 
office relative to handling appli- 
cations and other new business 
operations. 

David H. Wilson has been named 
superintendent of the field di- 
vision of American Associated. 
He was assistant branch man- 
ager in Dallas. 

Frank J. Doetzer has been named 
agency director of Monumental 
Life. He was also agency execu- 
tive with the company. 

Roland C. Klebart, assistant gen- 
eral adjuster for Factory Insur- 
ance Association, has been ap- 
pointed general adjuster for the 
FIA. 

Hartwell L. Hall has been named 
chief insurance examiner (life 
and accident and health) and 
Joseph T. Geoghegan has been 
named chief insurance exam- 
iner (fire and casualty) for the 
State of Connecticut Insurance 
department. 

T. F. Campbell has been elected 
elected secretary of State Farm 
Mutual Automobile. Mr. Camp- 
bell is also vice president of the 
company and president of State 
Farm Fire and Casualty. 

F. Winthrop Harvey has been 
elected secretary of Boston 
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Manufacturers Mutual Fire. 

E. N. O’Beirne, Jr., has been 
named secretary of the fire divi- 
sion of Automobile Insurance 
Co. He was formerly associate 
manager of the company’s south- 
ern fire department at Atlanta. 

Marvin W. Winchester, advertis- 
ing manager of the Waseca, 
Minn., newspapers, has been ap- 
pointed director of advertising 
and public relations of Midland 
National Life. 

George E. Haines and John F. 
Sheldon have joined the sales 
promotion staff of Mutual Life 
of New York. Mr. Haines will 
work on promotional and adver- 
tising activities and Mr. Shel- 
don will be editor of “Points,” 
monthly sales publication. 


Vernon W. McKen- 
dree has been ap- 
pointed director of 
safety engineering 
for Markel Service, 
Inc. 





Harry L. Baker, Jr., has been 
named director of services and 
supplies for Penn Mutual Life. 
He was formerly an associate 
engineer with the company. 

Gordon F. Cantelon has joined the 
staff of Guardian Life as agency 
director, Pacific Coast. He was 
formerly with National Life of 
Vermont. 

Richard Haley has been named 
superintendent of agencies 
Midwest Division, of United 
States Life. He was formerly a 
field supervisor with the com- 
pany. 

T. Corwin Steele, secretary-comp- 
troller of Royal-Liverpool 
Group, has been assigned super- 
vision of additional depart- 
ments in the newly enlarged 
Comptroller’s Division. 

Ralph H. Maglathlin has been ap- 
pointed actuary in the accident 
and group actuarial department 
of Travelers. He was formerly 
an associate actuary. 

William J. Hust, Jr., has been 
appointed district supervisor 
group pensions for Travelérs at 
Hartford. He was formerly su- 


pervisor of group pensions at 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

W. Allan Keltie has been ap- 
pointed underwriting officer of 
Great-West Life Assurance of 
Canada. 

Harry J. McKeon has been pro- 
moted to supervisor of publica- 
tions in the advertising and 
publicity department of Aetna 
Life. 

Alvin R. Meyer has been ap- 
pointed field supervisor for In- 
dianapolis Life. He has been 
associated with the company as 
a field associate. 

Fred G. Kimball, CLU, has been 
named manager of training in 
the home office of New York 
Life. He was formerly manager 
of basic training with the Co. 


Philip H. Bentz has 
been named direc- 
tor of public rela- 
tions of Philadelphia 
Life. 





B. Richard Markham has _ been 
named assistant director of 
agencies and director of train- 
ing of Union Mutual Life. 

Clair F. Carlin has been appointed 
assistant director of agencies in 
Prudential’s ordinary agencies 
department. He was formerly 
brokerage manager in the Phila- 
delphia agency. 

Richard D. Dotts has been named 
assistant vice president of Pa- 
cific Mutual Life. He was for- 
merly manager of the planning 
and cordinating departments of 
the company. 

Kenneth E. Van Riper has been 
promoted to second vice presi- 
dent in the investment depart- 
ment of New York Life. 

Charles E. Judson, James H. Mc- 
Lellan and Edward W. McPher- 
son have been named assistant 
vice presidents in New York 
Life. 

William B. Ferguson has been 
named assistant director of 
agency finance of New England 
Mutual. He was formerly an 
agency assistant with the Co. 

Lorne S. Brown has been ap- 
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pointed assistant director of 
field training in New England 
Mutual. 


David G. Cameron has been named 


assistant vice president of Bos- 
ton Manufacturers Mutual Fire. 
Wynant J. Williams, Jr., and Elli- 
ott B. Brown have been ap- 
pointed assistant secretaries of 
compensation and liability de- 
partment of Travelers. Mr. Wil- 
liams was formerly supervising 
underwriter and Mr. Brown was 
a policy analyst with the com- 
pany. 


Walter A. Person and George M. 


Douglass have been appointed 
assistant secretaries of the fidel- 
ity and surety division of Trav- 
elers. Mr. Person and Mr. 
Douglass were formerly chief 
underwriters. 

William V. Crook has joined Great 
Southern Life as an agency as- 


sistant. He was formerly a 
branch manager in Amarillo, 
Texas. 


Daniel J. Brenner, former assis- 
tant manager of the Pittsburgh 
agency of Home Life, has been 
appointed agency field assistant 
in the home office of the com- 
pany. 

Ned Raynolds has joined Crum & 
Forster as assistant secretary. 
He will be located in the Home 
Office and will assist in devel- 
oping and managing the new 
inland marine department. 

E. T. Kyllo and F. Dudley Hollick 
have been appointed assistant 
comptrollers of the Royal-Liver- 
pool Group. Mr. Kyllo has been 
manager of Statistics, and Mr. 
Hollick was associate regional 
manager of the Richmond (Va.) 
office of the company. 

Douglas W. Johnson, former ad- 
vertising manager of Mutual 
Service Life, has joined the 
staff of Mutual Benefit Life as 
assistant to the director of sales 
services. 

Charles J. O’Connor, underwriter 
for Lumbermens Mutual Cas- 
ualty, has been elected chair- 
man of the Kemper Insurance 
Junior Board. 

W. Roy Pollard has been named 
administrative assistant in the 
agency department of Monu- 
mental Life. He has been asso- 
Continued on page 62 
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ciated with agency departmen- 
tal work with the company. 

Dr. Richard L. Willis, chief medi- 
cal director of the Mutual Life 
of New York, has been elected 
president of the Association of 
Life Insurance Medical Direc- 
tors of America. 

Walter Klem, senior vice presi- 
dent and actuary of Equitable 
Life Assurance, has_ been 
elected president of the Society 
of Actuaries. 

Major General George Craig Stew- 
art has been appointed general 
manager of the National Safety 
Council. 

Alfred W. Perkins, vice president 
of Union Mutual Life, has been 
elected chairman of the govern- 
ing committee of the Bureau of 
Accident and Health Under- 
writers. 

David Green has been named pres- 
ident of the Automobile Asso- 
ciation of New Jersey and its 
wholly-owned and operated sub- 
sidiary, Atlantic Casualty. 

Walter N. Hiller, CLU, Penn Mu- 
tual Life, a past chairman of 
the Million Dollar Round Table, 
has agreed to accept the newly 
created post of membership 
chairman of the MDRT. 

Scott Cunningham has been ap- 
pointed to the staff of the Bu- 
reau of Accident and Health 
Underwriters where he will en- 
gage in public relations work. 

Archie M. Slawsby, chairman of 
the National Association of In- 
surance Agents property insur- 
ance committee; Robert E. Bat- 
tles and Dave R. McKown have 
been elected to the executive 
committee of NAIA. 

William Thomas Fiquet has joined 
the staff of the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Associa- 
tion as consultant. He was for- 
merly branch manager in St. 
Joseph, Mo., for American Re- 
serve Life. 

Murray A. Coker has been 4ap- 
pointed a vice president of 
American International Under- 
writers Corporation in charge 
of its casualty department. Mr. 
Coker was formerly with Lib- 
erty Mutual. 
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Melvin E. Martindale has been 
named accident and health ac- 
tuary of American National. 
Prior to this time, Mr. Martin- 
dale was actuary to the Texas 
Board of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. 

William 'T. Davis and Beverly C. 
Young have been named agency 
superintendents in the home of- 
fice of National of Hartford 
Group. Mr. Davis was formerly 
state agent in Texas. Mr. 
Young was. state agent in 
Georgia. 

Searcy J. Graham, CLU, and 
Joseph A. Gorman have been 
appointed assistant superinten- 
dents of* agencies of Federal 
Life. Mr. Graham _ formerly 
managed the company’s Denver 
agency and Mr. Gorman man- 
aged an agency in the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Thomas Johnson has been named 
agency secretary of TI ederal 
Life. He was formerly editor of 
a suburban newspaper. 

David K. Walcott, agency secre- 
tary, has been named director of 

* sales services of Woodmen Acci- 
dent and Life. 

George F. Leadbeater has been ap- 
pointed to the post of training 
director in charge of the Home’s 
newly formulated Training Unit. 
He was formerly manager of 
personnel for the marine divi- 
sion and manager of the cotton 
division of the company. 

H. L. Graves, Jr., executive vice- 
president of National Bankers 
Life, has been named to the po- 
sition of assistant instructor in 
the School of Business Admin- 
istration and Economic Science 
of Chapman College. 

Edgar FE. Isaacs and Charles F. 
Cowley have been named to head 
the casualty operations of the 
Atlantic Companies. Mr. Isaacs 
will be in charge of administra- 
tion of casualty business except 
claims. Mr. Cowley will be in 
charge of claims. 

Edward C. Healy has been named 
Manager of the life insurance 
department of Schiff, Terhune 
& Company. 

George J. Marsh and Emery P. 
Peabody, CLU, have been named 
assistant vice presidents in the 
agency department of New York 
Life. Mr. Marsh was formerly 
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director of agency research and 
Mr. Peabody was exec. asst. 

American Home Assurance and 
Globe and Rutgers rire will be 
merged under a plan proposed 
by the boards of directors of 
the two companies. Globe and 
Rutgers will be the surviving 
company, but its name will be 
changed to American Home As- 
surance Company if the merger 
is approved. SPECTATOR FFA 
rating 1954—Amer. Home—A, 
A+, A; Globe and Rutgers— 
AAA-, A+, A. 

Philadelphia Life has announcec 
authorization of an increase in 
capital stock from $1,000,000 
consisting of 100,000 shares to 
$1,500,000 consisting of 150,000 
shares. 

American General Cos. have pur- 
chased controlling interest in 
American Reserve Life of 
Omaha. SPECTATOR FFA rat- 
ing 1954: AA—, A+, A. 

Pacific National Life’s Home Of- 
fice publication, “Home Port 
News,” won the top award in 
its division at the national con- 
vention of the Society of Asso- 
ciated Industrial Editors. 

West Coast Life has been named 
a member of the Life Insurance 
Association of America. 

Keystone Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany (dissolved) will be dis- 
tributed at the rate of 60 per 
cent to general creditors of the 
company according to the rul- 
ing of the Court of Common 
Pleas of Dauphin County, Penn- 
sylvania. 





No insurance man could resist it. It has 
the fragrance of an endowment con- 
tract. 


General Services Life has an- 
nounced a $50,000 share public 
stock offering. The stock, with 
a par value of $1 per share, is 
on sale at $10 per share. 

Jefferson Insurance Company of 
New York has been authorized 
to do business in the state of 
Pennsylvania. 

Peerless Casualty is offering 
stockholder rights to subscribe 
for 170,000 shares of common 
stock on basis of one new share 
for each two shares held on 
October 15, 1954. SPECTATOR 
FFA rating 1954: AA+, A+, A. 

Massachusetts Mutual Life has 
been elected to membership in 
the Bureau of Accident and 
Health Underwriters. 

Pan American Casualty has an- 
nounced a name change to Pan 
American Fire & Casualty. This 
change indicates the company’s 
plan to write fire and extended 
coverage. Also announced was 
approval to increase capital to 
$500,000 by payment of a $100,- 
000 stock dividend. 

Occidental Life of California has 
been licensed to do business in 
Nova Scotia. 

Carolina Casualty is authorized to 
do business in Connecticut. 

Great Southern Life has been 
elected to membership in the 
Health and Accident Under- 
writers Conference. 

American Life Convention has ad- 
mitted to membership: All 
American Assurance, Govern- 
ment Personnel Mutual Life, 
Great Eastern Mutual Life and 
Old American Insurance Co. 

Missouri Insurance Company has 
announced approval for a 100 
per cent stock dividend and is 
working out plans of payment to 
stockholders. This increases 
capital to $2,000,000. 

DIVIDENDS: American Universal 
—50¢ a share and a stock divi- 
dend of 10 per cent payable 
Dec. 1 to stock of record Oct. 22. 
Philadelphia Contributorship— 
10 per cent to policies held for 
ten years and in force Sept. 30. 
Selected Risks Indemnity—30¢ 
a share payable Nov. 1 and a 
stock dividend of 12% per cent 
payable Nov. 10 to stock of rec- 
ord Nov. 8. 
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1. There’ll never be another De- 
cember 1, 1954. Make the most 
of it. 


2. “Don’t just sit there — buy 
something.” A Pittsburgh agent’s 
private card. 


3. Merwyn Hill of Galesburg, 
Illinois, writes a brief personal 
column for his local newspaper 
every week. It’s called “It Occurs 
to Me.” He plugs civic activities. 
Run as a paid advertisement (cost 
$15 a week), insurance is seldom 
mentioned except in his signature. 
This kind of advertising has tre- 
mendous “impact.” 


4, More Life insurance will be 
sold when people realize that 
they’re saving money, not spend- 
ing money. 


5. “A Life insurance prospect is 
a person who has a need, good 
health, money, and one with whom 
I can do business.” Ivan Fleming, 
The Travelers, Peoria. 


6. Puzzled about offering Auto- 
mobile Extended Medical to your 
policyholders? John Murphy of 
Peoria always lets his customer 
say “no.” They usually say “yes.” 


7. Term Life insurance is like 
Fire insurance. You buy protec- 
tion for a certain period of time. 
At the end of that time, the money 
is gone. 


8. “Are you saving any money? 
I have something new I’d like to 
show you.” 


9. John Abrahms, CLU, CPCU, 
of Hartford notes “renewal date” 
on his invoice, not “expiration 
date,” 


ad 


10. Every commercial burglary 
Policy is a signal for a Fidelity 
Bond. You’ve covered the loss 
Which can be: caused by outsiders 
—now cover the insiders. 


ll. “Ten-twenty” Auto BI are 
horse-and-buggy limits. You'll 
never “compete” on that basis. 
Sart selling “protection,” ade- 
quate limits, all-lines service, your 
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sales briefs... 


A LINE A DAY... 


By Mel Blackburn, C.P.C.U. 


knowledge of the prospect’s needs. 
Then you (like Hugh Donovan, a 
CPCU of Jacksonville) will find 
that the cut-raters can’t compete 
with you. There’s a big difference 
as to who’s competing with whom 
and on which basis. 


12. Everyone knows the salva- 
tion of the American Agency Sys- 
tem. Hugh Donovan is actually 
doing it, i.e., ringing doorbells, de- 
livering renewals, seeing his cli- 
ents. He’s not only saving his own 
business, he’s actually taking 
business away from heap-big di- 
rect writers. Hugh has a new 
sparkle in his eye, a new spring 
in his walk, a new boom in his 
voice—he’s out selling again. Con- 
gratulations. 


13. When you sell policies, you 
sell a product; when you sell pro- 
tection, you sell yeur service. 


14. When you pass out of the 
picture, what will happen to your 
business? 


15. How about an “insurance- 
to-value” campaign among your 
Life policyholders? They’re excel- 
lent prospects. 


16. “It costs only $.. additional 
to convert your present $10,000 
Sign here and it’s 


all taken care of.” Ray Eggert, 
Racine, Wisconsin. 


17. “No day is complete with- 
out at least two real sales inter- 
views.” Eugene S. Freeman, Hali- 
fax. 


18. “It’s more important to make 
friends out of clients than to try 
to make clients out of friends.” 
Louis J. Grayson, CLU, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


19. “If you see enough, you will 
sell; if you serve enough, you will 
sell again.” Samuel H. Goldberg, 
Brooklyn. 


20. “To sit by and idly watch a 
client grow in business, without 
attending to his business needs, is 
to neglect a golden opportunity.” 
Joseph E. Wright, Des Moines. 


21. This is the day to review 
your change-of-age cards for the 
coming week. 


22. In your first call today did 
you have sufficient faith in your 
service? 


23. In your second call yester- 
day were you completely sincere in 
describing your service? 


24. In your third call yesterday 
Continued on page 66 
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Prize Package for your 
Pleasure and Profit! 


A man’s work should yield 
pleasure as well as profit. 

In that respect, insurance 
men are fortunate. When 
disaster strikes your insureds 
you know that your services 
have greatly reduced the 
financial loss. There’s satis- 
faction—pleasure—in such 
knowledge. And never more 
so than when you have 
placed the risk with such a 
fine old company as Dubuque 
F. & M. Dubuque’s multiple 
line facilities have recently 
been expanded—greatly 
increasing your opportunities 
for pleasant profits. Ask us 
for the interesting details. 


ULTIPLE LINE FACILITIES 


(DURUOUE PIRES MARINE 


dusurance Company 
Dubuque, Jowa 
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were you determined to create a 
desire for your service? 


25. A buyer wants his money’s 
worth. He’s serious. The seller 
must have faith, sincerity, deter- 
mination, simplicity, warmth. 


26. Time is your raw material. 
The end product is performance 
and profit. 


27. The only way you can con- 
vey your ideas to others is by 
“communication.” Are your mes- 
sages getting through? 


28. Creative accomplishment is 
your day-to-day goal. Your desire 
is to build, to give the world some- 
thing it didn’t have before you 
arrived. 


29. Take your eyes off your 
pocketbook. Put them on your 
textbook. 


30. Most people fear accident, 
sickness, death, failure. The re- 
moval or reduction of these fears 
is the great social service of in- 
surance. You’re doing a job that 
cannot be bought with money. De- 
cember is always a good month. 
It’s yours. 


31. In the words of Solomon, en- 
joy the goods things that exist 
this season and leave the signs of 
your gladness everywhere. 


INSURANCE | 
Compaiy 
BY 


Von, jh, 


Before | sold him on comprehensive per 
sonal liability his dog bit me and | fell 
down the steps. 
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HAT do you want from your 

investment program? That is 
a question every investor should ask 
himself when in a quandary as to 
the outlook for investment values. 
To do so, may prevent action based 
on a whim of the moment; the sud- 
den sale of a sound security for no 
better reason than a temporary 
spasm of fear; or a shift from a 
good quality stock to a speculative 
one on the hope of a quick profit. 

These quandaries or frustrating 
periods come when one is worried 
over the market, and it seems that 
more than the usual share of worry- 
ing is being done at the present 
time. That is one reason why you 
should give some thought to what 
you want from your investment 
program. Worry doesn’t get one 
very far. 

If you want to make quick money 
by guessing the swings of the mar- 
ket, you might as well put your in- 
vestment program in the same cate- 
gory with betting on the horses. 
There are certain percentages in 
your favor and plenty that are not. 
Under such a setup you probably 
have a right to worry over the mar- 
ket, as you have no right to con- 
sider your activities in the realm of 
investment. It may be pleasant to 
operate this way, as it builds up 
one’s ego, particularly during ris- 
ing markets, but you will have 
little to show for your efforts in the 
long run. If you want to straddle 
and think you can play both ends 
against the middle, you can put 
some of your money in so called 
safe securities and then take a 
“flyer” with the balance. The other 
extreme is to buy only highgrade 
money rate bonds, preferreds and 
tax exempts, with the hope of keep- 
ing your principal intact. 

None of these approaches can 
truly be called an investment pro- 
gram. The first two gamble on 
lucky breaks and the last on the 
stability of the purchasing power 
of the dollar under a money man- 
ager economy. If these things are 
what you want from your invest- 
ments, then go into them with your 
eyes open and don’t blame results 
on anyone but yourself. 

Should you want to build an in- 
vestment fund for the future pro- 
tection of yourself and your family, 
you had better concentrate on plans 
to produce a given result and not 
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unvestments... 


By ERVIN L. HALL 


Partner, Davis and Hall Investment Management 


Some Thoughts on Stock Market Worries 


take rumors and gossip too seri- 
ously. Even then, there are so many 
influences at work when one in- 
vests money, it is no wonder that 
even the most careful are at times 
carried away by the spirit of op- 
timism, or excessive pessimism, 
existing at some particular time. 

It is because of this universal 
failing that there is so much talk 
at present about how close some 


stock market averages are getting ~ 
to the 1929 highs. Even here, there ~ 


is a certain amount of misinforma- 
tion around. As a matter of fact, 
the average of 420 stocks reported 
by Standard & Poor’s over many 
years is already considerably above 
the 1929 high. The same is true of 
Standard & Poor’s high quality 
average of 12 stocks. On the other 
hand, an average of low priced 
stocks, under the present popular 
name of “red chips,” is consider- 
ably below the 1929 high. From this 
it is obvious that averages mean 
little, and the fact that we are be- 
low, above or close to the 1929 high 
means even less. However, people 
will worry and try to build up com- 
parisons. 

The tendency to build up worries 
or apprehensions under certain 
conditions would be lessened if in- 
vestment programs were given the 


same attention that is given to a 
business. Unfortunately, too many 
people try to operate an investment 
account as a side issue, making de- 
cisions for all kinds of reasons. If 
one is willing to devote his time to 
it, there is no reason why anyone 
cannot handle his own investment 
program successfully, but it cannot 
be handled on a hit or miss basis. 
Plans must be laid and followed. 
Like a business, you are likely to 
have some inventery that doesn’t 
move as well as expected, and then 
again other items may do much 
better than your fondest hopes. This 
should bring about adjustments, 
the same as a business adjusts when 
it disposes of or reduces stock that 
doesn’t move but, unfortunately, 
many part-time investors neglect 

this sound business practice. 
When any investment purchase is 
made, you should have a clear ob- 
jective for that purchase. You may, 
for example, want a steady, reliable 
income, or be young enough and 
have earning power enough to fore- 
go high income for capital growth 
over several years. Other combina- 
tions are possible and, of course, 
over a period of time your basic ob- 
jective may change, and this in it- 
self should be the occasion for a 
Continued on page 68 
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Continued from page 67 


re-examination of your portfolio. 
A particularly dramatic example 
of such a change in investment 
thinking is the present-day ac- 
ceptance of common stocks in even 
the most conservative portfolios, 
including pension, retirement and 
other funds which affect the wel- 
fare of vast numbers of people who 


themselves are not investors. Some 
twenty-six states now have the 
“prudent man” investment law and 
ten other states a modified form of 
it. This legal relaxing allows trust 
and other fund managers to place 
as high as 35 percent of a fund in 
common stocks. These changes in 
law and thinking enlarged the de- 
mand for common stocks. 

Why has this change come about? 
This country has become the finan- 
cial center of the world. We are 
committed to a policy of full em- 
ployment and money management. 





... you can serve them better with the 

multiple line facilities of the National 

. . whether it be a Personal Property 
Floater, Accident and Sickness Insurance 
or one of the popular new dwelling forms. 


NATIONAL OF HARTFORD GROUP 





Fire « Marine » Casualty 


NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD 
MECHANICS AND TRADERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Metropolitan Department, New York 


FRANKLIN MATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
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What this means in practice is lower 
and less-fluctuating money rates, 
Hence, the so-called “money rate” 
securities are likely to experience 
more stability in price, and fulfill a 
necessary function in a portfolio. 
Under such conditions it is only 
natural for the relative risks in- 
herent in common stocks to seem 
much less formidable to conserva- 
tive managers than they did even 
ten years ago. 

Also, the fact that common stocks 
are so widely held today by in- 
vestors who know what they want 
from an investment program, may 
in time lend more stability and a 
more ready market to this group 
than in the past. That is not to say 
that sizeable fluctuations will not 
take place, but there is likely to be 
less buying and selling for purely 
speculative reasons, and in time 
prices may come closer to represent- 
ing true values. 


Common Stocks 


In any event, with common stocks 
an accepted investment medium and 
widely held, it is unlikely that any 
investor will be completely out of 
common stocks as part of a long 
range program. As in the past, 
there will be times when common 
stocks will be far from attractive, 
but adjustments will be made as 
conditions vary and an investment 
program based on the sound philos- 
ophy of providing for future prob- 
abilities, will ride not only the 
pleasant periods of expanding earn- 
ings and dividends, but also the 
more distressing periods when earn- 
ings are going down and some 
dividends may actually be reduced. 

This, however, is no different 
from any business in which one may 
be engaged. Careful thought and 
attention to detail should result in 
success over a period of time, and 
although there will be anxious 
moments one will not be in a quan- 
dary based on nothing more than 
gossip and rumors. Planning an in- 
vestment program and sticking to 
it, is more important than trying 
to guess what is going to happen 
next, as far as the market is con- 
cerned. Once you decide on what 
you want from your investments, 
you will have a much better chance 
of keeping your emotions under 
control during periods of stress. 
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The President’s Club of Kansas City Life 
Insurance Company is composed of life under- 
writers whose yearly record is outstanding. 
With these stories of its officers we pay 
tribute to the entire organization for the fine 
effort it has made to make life insurance 


Trade Associations 


Continued from page 32 


IAAHU, and sets a high standard 
that enables us to police our own 
associations. While we realize that 
certain unethical practices are in- 
dulged in by a small part of our 
industry, we are striving, with ever 
greater success, to eliminate these 
evils. In that way, trade associa- 
tions can improve practices within 
an industry and thus reflect credit 
on the individual members of those 
groups. 


Legislative Field 


Another area in which trade as- 
sociations have done an outstanding 
job of public service—and public 
relations—is legislation. Here the 
benefits have accrued not only to 
the agents but also to the insureds 
and the public at large. These 
groups have been able to alert a 
vast portion of the public when 
legislation that is not in the best 
interests of the industry or the 
public has been proposed. In these 
cases, the combined efforts of many 
have been successful where indi- 
vidual actions would have had little 
effect. 

It is, however, not only with the 
public that the association inter- 
cedes for its members. Manage- 
ment from the top level has come 
to recognize that the underwriter 
who has the initiative and willing- 
ness to spend time for his own edu- 
cation and for the betterment of 
the industry is worthy of special 
consideration. In fact, many of 
those in high places have, at one 
time or another, been most active 
in the affairs of their trade asso- 
ciations. 

These groups have also been the 
starting points for other types of 
recognition for the underwriter. 
The National Quality Award, for 
instance, brings publicity to its 
winners—a: boost for them in the 
eyes of both their clients and the 
carriers they represent. 

It is still, however, in the field of 
better marketing and improved 
Sales techniques that trade associa- 
tions excel. It’s not all national, 

Continued on page 70 
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the splendid vocation that it is. 


The Risenaiaen Business Can Be 
A “Family” Ayair 


That’s the way it worked out for 
Bill and his two sons, Charles 
and Bill, jr. 


Bill joined Kansas City Life ’way 
back in 1926 in an eastern city, 
Charles was his oldest boy, and 
in 1945 when it was time for him 
to choose a career, he decided to 
follow in his father’s footsteps. 


He did a good job, too, for at 
the end of his first year with the 
Company, both father and son 
were members of the President’s 
Club. During the next five years, 
Bill and Charles set quite a rec- 
ord for Bill, jr., to shoot at—but 
when the time came, the young- 


est member of the family turned 
out to be quite a marksman. 


When Bill, jr., joined the Com- 
pany in 1950, he too qualified 
for membership in the President’s 
Club in his first year. Until Bill, 
sr., died in August of last year, 
he and his two boys formed what 
was probably the most successful 
underwriting family in the 
country. 


This year Charles is an officer of 
the President's Club and the 
Company’s leader in average size 
sales ... and Bill, jr., is keeping 
up the family traditions by qual- 
ifying for his fourth consecutive 
year. 


The fine traditions of the Kansas City Life Insur- 
ance Company, founded in 1895, have been car- 
ried on from generation ta generation, and the 
Company has grown to its present size with more 
than one billion dollars of life insurance now in 
force. It is the work of all the members of the 
President’s Club—whom we honor here—that has 
made this achievement possible. 


KANSAS CITY LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


Broadway at Armour, Kansas City, Missouri 
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either, for state and local chapters 
often put on “sales congresses” at 
which all underwriters are welcome 
at very little cost. You can be sure 
you’ll come home with something of 
value from almost every one of 
those meetings. It was not too 


long ago at an association meeting 
that I heard a discussion on busi- 
ness life. What I learned there 
helped me close a $40,000 key man 
case with small corporation that 
had been hanging fire for several 
months. Needless to say, that one 
sale paid my association dues for 
a few years. 

I’ve mentioned summer schools 
earlier, but I want to emphasize 
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WHO WRITES WHAT? 
WE DO! 


Stumped trying to meet a client’s Pension needs? Check with NWNL. 


A COMPLETE LINE of individual policies developed for smaller 
pension trust cases. Par and Non-Par. 





A COMPLETE LINE of group coverage for larger retirement plans. 
THE NWYNL "COMBINATION PLAN’’—Flexible, low-cost funding 








through ordinary or group permanent life insurance, plus Conver- 
sion Fund management without investment or actuarial cost and 
only 3% conversion charge. Excess interest allowed. 


UNDERWRITING FEATURES: Automatic issue for both individual 
and group cases; graded death benefit or extra premium for sub- 
standard; pension trust class policies issued up to age 74. 





For full details contact the nearest agency of 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE 
OF MINNEAPOLIS 


40 years’ experience in brokerage seruice 
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their importance in long-range ex- 
tensions of this sales training. The 
Connecticut Life Underwriters 
sponsor a summer school at the 
University of Connecticut, and it 
is from classes like that that mate- 
rial is developed for full fledged 
life and A & H college courses in 
such centers as Purdue and South- 
ern Methodist University. The 
basic work of the trade associations 
seems to me to have blazed the way 
for these larger educational oppor- 
tunities. 


Training Facilities 


Many of the companies, also, 
have encouraged the training work 
of the trade associations. Although 
some companies are able to provide 
elaborate training classes in their 
home offices, they recognize that 
life and A & H organizations can 
supply the necessary additional and 
continuing instruction on the local 
level. 

These trade associations have be- 
come more important, also, for each 
of us because they are able to rep- 
resent us on the national level. The 
economic welfare of these United 
States has been, to a significant ex- 
tent, influenced by the insurance in- 
dustry. The free and unhampered 
right of the American people to 
have freedom of choice and the 
right to build insurance estates for 
the protection of their loved ones 
and for their own retirement is one 
of the bulwarks of American 
democracy. 

Of late years, forces have been 
at work which would take away this 
freedom. Regimentation by gov- 
ernmental regulation has been pro- 


Million Dollar Round Table, eh? And 
thought you were a real millionaire: 
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posed which, if allowed to progress 
much further, might ultimately de- 
stroy our initiative, our incentive 
to build our own destinies and thus 
would bring down about our ears 
all that we have labored for in the 
past. 

Socialized medicine, forced wel- 
fare plans, and similar schemes 
financed and controlled by govern- 
ment might take away from us our 
freedoms and the heritage which 
has been handed down to us by our 
forefathers. 


In the protection of this freedom, 
our trade associations have repre- 
sented us well. These large scale 
battles to protect our right to build 
our own wall of protection will af- 
fect our entire country for many 
years to come. Through trade as- 
sociations, we can place our weight 
on the side we believe is right. 


Added Prestige 


I could go on at much greater 
length on the advantages our trade 
associations offer to any under- 
writer. You undoubtedly could add 
many more to my list. I have, how- 
ever, one last message for the 
younger underwriter: don’t be 
frightened at the length of your 
apprenticeship. There’s a reason 
for the years of study—whether 
the classes are backed by a trade 
group or by acompany. By spend- 
ing that time you and many others 
like you are attaining the profes- 
sional attitude, the standards of 
ethical practices that are placing 
our industry on a par with bank- 
ing, medicine and the law. 

You can see the results of that 
professional attitude in the coun- 
cils where life underwriters and 
bank trust officers met today with 
mutual acknowledgement of equiva- 
lent professional status. 


It is in the fostering of this pro- 
fessional attitude—through train- 
ing, through conferences, and 
through upholding a code of ethics 
—that our trade associations have 
made their most important con- 
tributions. You as an underwriter 
of life and/or accident and health 
insurance should learn now to make 
full use of these valuable tools— 
tools which can construct a better 
industry as well as a better under: 
writer. 
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is the Company's monthly 
magazine, bringing news, in- 
struction, information and 
motivation to its field as- 
sociates. It has been hon- 
ored by awards from the 
Life Advertisers Associa- 
tion, the Freedoms Founda- 
tion, and the International 
Council of Industrial Editors. 
Now in its 4st year of con- 
tinuous publication, the 


EQUIOWA is a vital factor 
in the maintenance of close 
relationships between Field 


and Home Office. 
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new england... 


The Big Switch 


It’s said that the Christine Jor- 
gensen operation was_ relatively 
simple when compared with the re- 
cent transformation of a prominent 
fire insurance executive into a 
casualty man. Herewith a portion 
of the medical report: 

“After putting the fire man under 
deep anaesthesia, I sawed away a 
large section of skull and removed 
the brain. It was in fair condition 
considering its lack of exercise. I 
switched the left lobe to the right 
and vice versa and replaced the 
brain backwards. 

“This process will permit the 
former fire man to think like his 
casualty counterparts and will be 
particularly helpful to him in try- 
ing to understand casualty account- 
ing methods. 

““My next move was to remove the 
fire man’s backbone. I deleted all 
the firm cartilage and a good deal 
of bony structure and substituted a 
mixture of guava jelly and scotch 
tape. This should enable the newly 
created easualty man to be more 
flexible in his decisions, particularly 
in his dealings with agents. 

“Next I severed a number of 
delicate nerve centers in the motor 
area. The effect will be to give the 
subject the impression that he is 
going forward while he is actually 
going backward. This will not make 
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him conspicuous in any way in the 
casualty fraternity. 

“I also explored the eye area and 
succeeded in adjusting the retina 
in such a way that in the future 
everything that is red will appear 
black. This will assure a profitable 
year for his company. In fact, the 
only time they will lose money will 
be in those years when they have a 
profit—a highly unlikely contin- 
gency. 

“The most encouraging aspect of 
the case is that the physical ap- 
pearance of the subject will not be 
altered despite the drastic changes. 
He will be able to move freely 
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among all types of insurance men 
without attracting undue suspicion 
in multiple-line organizations.” 


FIC Cites A & H 


Additional proof, if such is 
needed, that when insurance is sold 
on the same level as groceries 
there may be sharp diversions from 
sound business practice is seen in 
the comeuppance of the Accident 
and Health freewheelers by the 
Federal Trade Commission. It 
seems that in their interest to sell 
the sizzle some 17 non-Connecticut 
insurance companies had neglected 
to provide the stake. 

That those cited are ‘“non-Con- 
necticut” is also significant. As the 
Hartford Courant editorialized: 

“Insurance companies in Con- 
necticut have grown large and 
strong because they have an unsur- 
passed record for integrity. They 
were built on the slogan that ‘Con- 
necticut companies pay.’ They 
would have been foolish indeed had 
they sacrificed any part of that 
reputation to engage in frenetic 
campaigns to win customers 
through exaggerated claims. The 
citations of the FTC are a sharp 
reminder that, when it comes to in- 
surance, there is no substitute for 
the integrity that is quite familiar 
hereabouts.” 


Homeowners’ Revisited 


Let’s face it. In naming their 
policy, empiro did a more descrip- 
tive job with “Homeowners” than 
Interbureau did with their “Com- 
prehensive Dwelling Policy.” In 
respect to coverage, some thought- 
ful agents are beginning to like 
Comprehensive Dwelling. Basically, 
their arguments center on “flexibil- 
ity vs. inflexibility,” “don’t offer 
people anything new unless you in- 
clude everything old,” “there is no 
such animal as an average insured.” 

It might be revolutionary but 
what’s wrong with a full coverage 
multiple-peril contract that, at the 
insured’s option, could be pur- 
chased with over-all deductibles of, 
say, $10, $25, $50, $100, $250, $500, 
$1,000? It would, to coin a phrase, 
fit the insured’s individual needs. 
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Fire vs. Casualty 


When chatting with an under- 
writer, remember his “school.” A 
fire-trained man thinks of named 
perils causing direct damage. A 
casualty man thinks of all perils 
causing legal liability. Can the 
twain meet? 


Carol and Edna 


Two tempests that blew beyond 
their particular teapots have left 
New England wondering what the 
standard insurance contracts mean. 
There is supposed to be a meeting 
of minds before a loss. In the 
atomic age, it may be found that 
standard contracts do not apply to 
all risks within a class. 


It Can Be Done 


As a result of persistent atten- 
tion to fire safety equipment and 
regulations in the form of more 
than 100,000 inspections and a 
fifty-two week educational program, 
fire losses in Hartford were re- 
duced from $800,000 in 1952 to 
$300,000 last year. Hartford insur- 
ance people are so expert at taking 
their own fire prevention medicine 
that the “Citadel of Security” has 
been thrice named Grand Award 
Winner for all cities by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. 

In addition to Fire Chief Henry 
G. Thomas, a few of the many who 
are eligible for bows are: Clinton L. 
Allen, president of the Aetna In- 
surance Company and the Century 
Indemnity Company; J. George 
Schilke, Jr., president of the Insur- 
ance Board of Hartford; William 
A. Dower, executive head of the 
Hartford Chamber; Fire Marshall 
George F. Kennedy, Hartford Fire 
Department; Stanley F. Withe, pub- 
lic relations director of the Aetna 
Life Insurance Company; Roger 
M. L. Russell, chairman of the city’s 
Fire Prevention Committee and as- 
sistant chief engineer of the Fac- 
tory Insurance Association; Cap- 
tain Edward M. Curtin, Hartford 
Fire Department; Frank W. Dant- 
zig, chairman of the Insurance 
Board’s fire prevention committee, 
and Edwin S. Cowles, III, treasurer, 
Insurance Board. 
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estate planning .. . 








By John Alan Appleman 


Chapter VII 


DONTS AND WHY NOTS 


This chapter concludes the Estate Planning series. These articles 
have been compiled into a booklet, ''How to Use Life gnsurance in 


Estate Plannng,'' by John Alan Appleman, being sold through The 
Spectator, Chestnut & 56th Sts., Phila. 39, Pa. 


T is impossible in an article of 
this type to point out all of the 
various things which should not 
be done in connection with life in- 
surance. The preceding discussion 
has illustrated some of the meth- 
ods in which life insurance should 
be employed. There are many 
other cases where the use of it 
may be of great value, but the 
underwriter should proceed with 
great caution in such instances 
and only upon securing advice 
from his home office or from an 
estate analyst. It is frequently 
found that there will be a life in- 
surance need, but that the policy 
has been written in such a manner 
as not to afford the maximum bene- 
fit which should be rendered. The 
following observations are just a 
few of the typical situations which 
may arise, so as to post a warn- 
ing sign along the path of danger. 
1. Only in unusual situations 

. Should a partnership carry life 
insurance upon the partners and 
pay the premiums thereon. This is 
for the simple reason thai the es- 
tate of the deceased partner, under 
some decisions not now in the best 
of order, may not only be taxed by 
one-half of the value of the part- 
nership, but also by one-half of the 
amount of the life insurance. Also, 
the surviving partner is thus re- 
quired to purchase the partner- 
ship interest at a higher valua- 
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tion, but receives only one-half of 
the life insurance funds with 
which to make such payment. This 
would only permit him to pur- 
chase a fraction of the interest 
of the deceased partner in the 
partnership assets. 

There are possible exceptions 
to this rule. If the insurance 
should be of a survivorship char- 
acter, the same disadvantages 
would not be present, but then the 
estate of the deceased partner has 
suffered a definite loss by reason 
of his annual contributions to the 
payment of insurance premiums 
for which he has not been reim- 
bursed. If certain frequently dis- 
cussed legislation should be en- 
acted, there may be good reason 
for the carrying of partnership 
insurance for the purpose of cre- 
ating retirement and pension pro- 
grams. But this has not yet crys- 
tallized into law. 

Also, where there are multiple 
partners, convenience may re- 
quire the carrying of policies upon 
each partner by a trustee or by 
the partnership itself, for the 
benefit of the remaining partners, 
under an “entity” theory of ap- 
proach, rather than employing 
true cross-insurance which could 
become extremely cumbersome. 

2. Partners should never carry 
insurance upon their own lives for 
the purpose of creating a pur- 


chase fund. Again, in such event, 
if the insurance is payable to the 
insured’s estate, the estate of the 
deceased partner and his estate 
tax are increased. The surviving 
partner would only have the cash 
surrender value of his own policy 
with which to attempt to purchase 
his deceased partner’s interest. If 
each partner carries insurance 
upon his own life payable to his 
surviving partner, he then creates 
a fund for the surviving partner, 
but it is one upon which he has 
paid all of the premiums. There- 
fore, the older partner, who is 
more likely to die first, is penal- 
ized by reason of the fact that his 
premium payments have _ been 
higher than those of his partner. 
Also, in such event, since the sur- 
viving partner would have both 
the proceeds of the insurance and 
the policy upon his own life (with 
its corresponding surrender and 
loan value), it would be necessary 
to readjust the equities in the 
partnership contract pertaining to 
the terms of sale. 

3. An insured should seldom 
take large amounts of life insur- 
ance payable to his estate. If it 
is necessary to provide for large 
available cash amounts, it is bet- 
ter for him to have it payable to 
his widow under the interest op- 
tion, and give her the right of 
electing to receive cash or of with- 
drawing such amounts as she may 
find necessary. 

4, As a normal rule, the insured 
should require his personal repre- 
sentative to pay all Federal es- 
tate, state inheritance, transfer 
and succession taxes accruing by 
virtue of life insurance policies. 
Otherwise, the incidence of such 
taxes may fall upon the bene- 
ficiaries under those policies and 
upset the entire scheme which the 
insured may have had in mind. 
However, the testator should only 
impose such a requirement with 
full knowledge of the detrimental 
result to the residuary legatee, 
whose funds will then be used to 
discharge these tax burdens. 

5. A widow should never pay 
claims directly from insurance 
funds carried by her upon the life 
of her husband, or pay tax liens 
from such proceeds. If she does 
so, there is a grave danger that 
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such funds may be included in the 
estate for tax purposes. Again, 
the payment of such items may 
constitute taxable gifts to the 
children or other heirs. It is far 
better for such a widow to pur- 
chase claims from the estate, to 
purchase assets so as to provide 
cash money to the personal rep- 
resentative, or to loan money to 
the personal representative for 
these purposes. 

6. For the same reasons, the 
settlor of a trust should not di- 
rect a trustee to pay claims or to 
advance money to the estate, but 
should, instead, give power to the 
trustee to do so, being sure that 
the parties deal at arm’s length. 

7. The settlor of a trust should 
seldom direct a trustee to pay pre- 
miums but should empower him 
to do so. In the event that such 
a trust is marital in character, di- 
recting a trustee to carry insur- 
ance upon the life of the wife may 
destroy the marital character of 
the trust. 

8. Where the wife is an income 
beneficiary of a non-marital trust, 
the payment of premiums from 
such a trust for insurance upon 
her life could result in the pro- 
ceeds of such policies being in- 
cluded in her taxable estate upon 
her death, if she is given any con- 
trol thereover. The settlor of any 
trust must proceed with caution 
in the creation of a trust agree- 
ment. It is frequently necessary 
to create separate trusts for tax 
purposes as to each beneficiary 
thereof. Furthermore, no stock or 
boiler plate provisions should be 
used without first ascertaining 
that their application is desirable 
in the particular situation. 

9. Where a_ beneficiary has 
vested rights in a policy, or a 
power under an existing settle- 
ment agreement to change to a 
different option, any change or 
exercise of power by such bene- 
ficiary should be used with cau- 
tion. Relinquishment of these 
rights or the giving of directions 
to pay to other persons may 
amount to taxable gifts. As a cau- 
tionary matter, the insured him- 
self may, in his lifetime, designate 
the residuary beneficiaries, and 
Should generally do so. If he de- 
Sires to preserve the marital de- 
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duction in relation to such insur- 
ance, he may add a _ provision 
empowering his wife as benefici- 
ary, by notice filed with the 
insurer, to require payments to 
her executor or administrator of 
any remaining proceeds. 

10. One takirg out insurance 
on the lives of his children for 
the benefit of grandchildren 
should almost never give such in- 


sured persons these policies. By 
doing so, they are immediately 
made a part of the estate of such 
children and included for tax pur- 
poses in their estates. Even worse, 
if, instead of giving these poli- 
cies to such children in their life- 
time, the original applicant leaves 
these policies to the children by 
will, then the value of such poli- 

Continued on page 76 
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cies is taxable in his estate as 
well. The policies should, rather, 
be given to the grandchildren or 
a trustee for them. 

11. If minor children are named 
as beneficiaries or contingent 
beneficiaries, it is frequently bet- 
ter to create a trust and provide 
for such payments to be made to 
the trustee, rather than to the 
children directly. In the latter in- 
stance, it would usually be neces- 
sary for guardians to be appointed 
for the children with the result- 
ing expenses of guardian’s fees, 
bonds, annual reports, legal fees, 
and court costs. It is also ex- 
tremely difficult to work out suit- 
able and flexible settlement agree- 
ments for very small children. 

12. If a gift is to be made of a 

policy, the standard form supplied 
by the insurance company should 
not be used without, careful 
scrutiny. These forms usually 
start out “for value received.” 
This might well make it an assign- 
ment for a consideration, with 
definite and serious tax disadvan- 
tages. These words should be 
stricken out and some expression 
such as the following used: “In 
consideration of love and affec- 
tion, I hereby give the attached 
policy to my loving wife, Betty 
Brown.” In any event, assign- 
ments are a poor method of trans- 
ferring ownership, endorsement 
_or surrender and reissue being 
much more satisfactory. The 
rights of assignees are often re- 
stricted, and frequently their title 
may be challenged successfully. 

13. Assignments: for a consid- 
eration should be avoided in any 
instance where the tax conse- 
quencies may be of importance. 
When the term “transfer for a 
consideration” is used, this does 
not necessarily mean that money 
has to pass on such a transfer. 
Any contractual arrangement may 
create the same tax result. It then 
becomes an investment proposi- 
tion from the viewpoint of the 
beneficiary with possible tax inci- 

dents upon the differential between 
consideration paid for the policy 
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and premiums thereafter paid and 
the gross proceeds. This may be 
true even though such assignee 
later assigns over to the beneficiary. 
The only way in which these tax 
consequences can be wiped out is 
by reassignment to the original 
insured, who may then give away 
the policy if he desires to do so. 
The new tax law, however, removes 
these tax consequences as to part- 
ners or a corporation of which the 
insured was an officer or stock- 
holder. 

14. Rights under the _ policy 
should be retained only with cau- 
tion, where an attempt is made 
to transfer the policy ownership 
or benefits. For example, in the 
cases described previously in this 
work with reference to a grand- 
father or a wife taking out in- 
surance upon the life of a son- 
in-law or husband for the benefit 
of minor children, perhaps by 
way of a trust, if the original ap- 
plicant retains the right to re- 
take the policy or to change the 
beneficiaries during the lifetime 
of the insured, then a gift tax 
must be paid on the insured’s 
death, based upon the entire sums 
held by the insurer; and, in some 
instances, estate tax consequences 
may follow. 

15. A settlement agreement 
should never be made by endorse- 
ment without first carefully scru- 
tinizing the policy form for in- 
consistent provisions, or suspend- 
ing such inconsistent provisions 
by the settlement agreement. This 
is of particular importance where 
use of the policies is sought for 
the purpose of marital deduction. 
Inconsistent provisions in the 
policy may so conflict with the 
endorsement as to require a defi- 
nite change of the policy pro- 
visions by rider in order to secure 
the desired result. 

16. Ordinarily single premium 
payment policies should be 
avoided. There is no particular 
advantage to them, since one can 
prepay the premiums on a ten-pay 
life policy on a discounted basis 
and secure a much larger amount 
on the insured’s death, if he 
should die in the first few years. 
If a grandfather, for example, has 
in mind purchasing a series of 
single premium payment policies 





over a period of years, the same 
result can be secured on the ten- 
pay life plan as indicated, which 
will result in keeping the pre- 
miums at a lower level because 
of the non-increase of age, but 
more important, it guards against 
the hazard of the insured becom- 
ing uninsurable after the first 
year. 

17. Under the new Code, the 
payment of premiums by the in- 
sured will not alone subject the 
proceeds to tax in his estate pro- 
vided he retains no incidents of 
ownership or reversionary interest 
worth in excess of 5 per cent of 
the value of such insurance (Sec- 
tion 2042). It is important, first 
for the insured not to dispose of 
all interest in such contracts un- 
less it is certain that he will! neve: 
need any of its loan or cash values, 
and that he will never want to 
change his designation as to the 
recipients of such proceeds. It is 
important, second, for him to do 4 
good job if he attempts to divorce 
himself of the required iuterests. 
Many blunders will be made in 
this regard. At present writing, | 
can see one method of doing 
it safely—particularly to avoid 
reversionary interests. That is, by 
creating a trust, however small it 
may be, fixing as beneficiaries per- 
sons other than the insured, even 
as to ultimate takers. The trustee 
could then be made the policy 
owner immediately. However, | 
would recommend the following: 
transfer ownership to the wife, 
with children (or survivor) con- 
tingent owners, and the trustee as 
second contingent. Otherwise, the 
reversionary danger will almost 
always still exist and still subject 
the proceeds to tax in the insured’s 
estate. 

George R. Davies, vice president 
and counsel of State Farm Life, 
suggests an additional method, 
which has real merit and simplicity. 
Ownership is placed in A (the 
wife) for life with contingent own- 
ership in her heirs, exclusive of the 
insured. Variations can be worked 
out upon this, but it seems to be 4 
bulletproof method, and the ascer- 
tainment of heirs would impose no 
greater burden upon the company 
than many present contractual situ- 
ations. 
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EVERAL changes have been 
made by the new Federal Rev- 
enue Act of 1954 in regard to the 
taxability of life insurance pro- 
ceeds in the form of income by 
reason of the death of the insured. 
Prior to the new law such pro- 
ceeds were subject to tax as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Payments consisting of in- 
terest only were fully taxable. 

(2) Payments of proceeds in in- 
stallments or in the form of life 
income were entirely tax exempt, 
including both principal and in- 
terest portions. 

Under the provisions of the new 
law, payments of interest only are 
still fully taxable, but only the 
principal portion of installment 
and life income payments are ex- 
empt. In other words, the interest 
portion of such installment and 
life income payments are now sub- 
ject to tax. 


Special Exemption 


There is a special exemption 
granted to a surviving spouse, 
however, in connection with the 
interest portion of such install- 
ment and life income payments, 
namely, $1,000 a year. In order to 
clarify this special exemption, the 
following example is given: 

A surviving spouse—husband or 
wife—is left $100,000 of life in- 
surance in the form of install- 
ments for 20 years, 240 months. 
Assume that under a 2% per cent 
settlement option the surviving 
spouse receives $527 a month, or 
$6,324 per year. The payments are 
guaranteed for 20 years, hence, 
each annual payment will be rep- 
resented by $5,000 of principal 
(1/20 of $100,000), which will be 
entirely free from tax. However, 
the surviving spouse would also 
receive an additional exemption 
each year of $1,000, of the excess 
$1,324, leaving only $324 per year 
includible in taxable income. 

Two other factors should also 
be kept in mind: (1) this $1,000 
special exemption does not apply 
in the case of interest only pay- 
ments; and (2) it would also ap- 
pear that if the surviving spouse 
is receiving such payments of in- 
stallments or life income from 
more than one deceased spouse, 
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By FORREST L. MORTON 
Consultant, Advanced Underwriting, Gulf Life 


Income Tax on Proceeds 
Payable by Reason of Death 


then he or she is entitled to a 
$1,000 exemption for each de- 
ceased spouse—that is, if a sur- 
viving widow of two former hus- 
bands were receiving installment 
or life income payments from in- 
surance on the lives of both, she 
would be entitled to a $1,000 ex- 
emption for each former husband. 

Another point that should be 
kept in mind pertains to the effec- 
tive date of the new provisions. 
For example, if a beneficiary is 
already receiving installment or 
life income payments which are 
being paid by reason of the death 
of an insured who died before the 
enactment of the new law, then 
such payments will be entirely 
free from tax because they were 
under the provisions of the former 
law. 

The new law contains a special 
formula for taxing installment 
and life income payments. The 
“amount held by the insurer” un- 
der an agreement provided for in 
the insurance policy, whether as 
an option or otherwise, to pay such 
amount on a date or dates later 
than the death of the insured, is 
to be prorated over the period with 
respect to which the payments are 
to be made, and the prorated 


amounts are to be excluded from 
income. Any amounts in excess of 
the exclusion are to be included 
in taxable income, except, of 
course, to the extent of the special 
exemption granted to a surviving 
spouse. 


Proration Method 


The manner of proration is to be 
determined under regulations pro- 
mulgated by the Commissioner of 
Interna] Revenue, and it is ex- 
pected that the regulations set 
forth for the treatment of annu- 
ities and insurance settlements 
received during the lifetime of the 
annuitant or insured, as explained 
in last month’s article, will be 
made applicable to payments of 
installments and life incomes re- 
sulting from proceeds payable by 
reason of the death of the insured. 

A few examples follow: 
Example 1: (Guaranteed Install- 
ments for Fixed Period) 

The beneficiary is to receive 
$10,000 of proceeds at the rate of 
$93.90 a month—$1,126.80 per year 
—for 10 years (2% per cent op- 
tion). 

In this case, $1,000 a year would 
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be excluded from taxable income 
(1/10 of $10,000), and the bal- 
ance of $126.80 would have to be 
included in taxable income, except 
in the case of a surviving spouse, 
as previously explained. 

Example 2:- (Guaranteed Install- 
ments for Fixed Period to Surviv- 
ing Spouse) 

It might be of interest to deter- 
mine how much insurance may be 
left to a surviving spouse before 
there would be a taxable excess. 

Guaranteed installments for 20 
years—240 months—will be used 
in this example, and it will be as- 
sumed that the monthly payments 
would be as follows per $1,000 of 
proceeds: 


2% guarantee — $5.04 per 


SOON @ ic cas nc oe he See $60.48 per year 
244% guarantee—$5.27 per 

SNE nkcwGnwrisinesieee see $63.24 per year 
3% guarantee — $5.51 per 

RISO oc rucaneduscs cee $66.12 per year 


The maximums passing to a sur- 
viving spouse entirely free from 
tax would be as follows: 


2% guarantee........ $95,420 


Total income would be $5,771 
per year, of which $4,771 would be 
excludible from taxable income 
each year ($95,420 divided by 20), 
leaving an excess of $1,000 a year 
exempt to the surviving spouse. 


214% guarantee...... $75,528 


Total income would be $4,776 
per year, of which $3,776 would be 
excludible from taxable income 
each year ($75,528 divided by 20), 
leaving an excess of $1,000 a year 
exempt to the surviving spouse. 


8% guarantee........ $62,041 


Total income would be $4,102 
per year, of which $3,102 would be 
excludible from taxable income 
each year ($62,041 divided by 20), 
leaving an excess of $1,000 a year 
exempt to the surviving spouse. 


The following table indicates 
the maximum amount of proceeds 
that may pass to a _ surviving 
spouse entirely free from tax un- 
der installments for 10, 15, 25 and 
30 years at guaranteed rates of 2 
per cent, 2% per cent, and 3 per 


cent: 
30 25 15 10 
Years Years Years Years 


~ 
3% 

guarantee. .$59,412 $60,532 $63,411 $65,274 
24% 

guarantee.. 72,306 73,964 76,864 78,864 
2% 

guarantee... 92,336 93,985 96,432 98,425 
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Example 3: 


Settlements involving expec- 
tancy of life present more compli- 
cated problems. However, if the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
applies the same rules to the tax- 
ability of payments made by rea- 
son of the death of the insured as 
he does in connection with annuity 
and endowment settlements dur- 
ing the lifetime of the annuitant 
or insured, then it can be assumed 
that the following examples would 
be approximately correct: 

Assume that an insured left 
$67,500 of insurance payable to 
his surviving spouse in the form 


‘of a life income without refund; 


that the surviving spouse was age 
55 at the time of her husband’s 
death; and that the income rate 
was $4.50 per month per each 
$1,000 of proceeds. The widow 
would receive $303.75 per month, 
or $3,645 per year. 


None Taxable 


Under the tables issued by the 
Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, a female, age 55, may expect 
to receive $25.50 during her life 
expectancy for each $1.00 of an- 
nual income—that is, she may ex- 
pect to live 251% years. Hence, if 
she were to live her anticipated 
expectancy, she would receive a 
total of $92,947.50 ($3,645 per year 
multiplied by 25% years). By di- 
viding $92,947.50 into the proceeds 
payable at death, $67,500, it is 
found that 72.6 per cent of the life 
income would be exempt from tax 
for the remaining lifetime of the 
beneficiary, while the balance 
would be subject to tax annually. 
By determining 72.6 per cent of 
the annual income,, $3,645, it is 
found that $2,646 would be ex- 
empt, and that $999.00 would be 
includible in taxable income. How- 
ever, the widow would have a spe- 
cial exemption of $1,000, and, 
therefore, would not be required 
to include any of her income for 
tax purposes. 

It should be kept in mind, how- 
ever, that in the case of life in- 
comes which contain guaranteed 
refund features, such as life in- 
comes for 10, 15 or 20 years cer- 
tain, it will be necessary to adjust 











the consideration used for the pur- 
chase of the income by reason of 
the refund feature. The Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue has 
already prepared and _ proposed 
tables for the purpose of making 
such adjustments. These tables 
take into account the age and sex 
of the annuitant and the length of 
time that the payments are guar- 
anteed. 


Typical Case 


The following simple illustra- 
tion is given in the proposed regu- 
lation: 


A husband, age 65, purchased 
for $21,053 an immediate install- 
ment refund annuity payable $100 
per month for life. The contract 
provided that in the event the hus- 
band did not live long enough to 
recover the full purchase price, 
payments were to be made to his 
wife until the total payments un- 
der the contract equaled the pur- 
chase price. 

The investment in the contract 
adjusted for the purpose of deter- 
mining the exclusion ratio is com- 
puted in the following manner: 


Cost of the annuity contract......$21,053 
Amount to be received an- 

WOMIET gcc cucewccviaseses ne $1,200_ 
Number of years for which 

payment is guaranteed.... 17.5 


($21,053 divided by $1,200) 
Rounded to nearest whole 

number Of YORE. .'6cc66s ss 18 
Percentage located in Com- 
missioner’s table for age 65 30% 
(Using age 65 and 18 years 

guarantee) 
Toess value of refund. .......0600.ccee8 6,316 
(30% of $21,053) 


Investment adjusted for present 
value of refund feature......... $14,737 


The proposed regulations also 
contain tables for use in connec- 
tion with joint and other special 
annuity forms. 

Naturally, every life insurance 
underwriter who is interested in 
advanced underwriting will want 
to review the foregoing matters 
with care. Not only is it important 
that such underwriters be well- 
advised on the subject of the tax- 
ability of proceeds payable by 
reason of the death of the insured, 
but by obtaining such information 
they will find selling advantages, 
especially in connection with pro- 
ceeds payable in the form of life 
income to surviving spouses. 
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Parlez-Vous 


Continued from page 29 


the slightly more cautious methods 
of the French companies. Ameri- 
can companies have been called 
maison de verre or glass houses in 
which there are no secrets. 

American companies also attach 
a greater importance to groups, 
clubs, organizations, alumni meet- 
ings, etc., than do French insurers. 
This spirit of cooperation is held to 
be responsible for the formation of 
such groups at LIAMA and LOMA. 

In America the human angle is 
always stressed. Each employee 
feels free to speak to his boss on a 
friendly basis and, in many cases, 
first names are in order. In France 
politeness reigns supreme, but there 
is a bit more formality involved. 


Attitude Differs 


One thing which seems to have 
particularly struck the French in- 
surers who have visited our coun- 
try is the prestige of the American 
woman. While the French could 
hardly be accused of lack of chiv- 
alry, they do feel that, because of 
the American man’s desire to please 
his wife, he does on occasion show 
a certain imprudence in monetary 
matters. The French find it dif- 
ficult to understand why a man will 
buy a house, furniture, an auto- 
mobile, a washing machine, a TV 
set, etc., on time. French thrift 
favors the regular saving of money 
until a sufficient sum has been col- 
lected to pay for an article or ser- 
vice outright. 

Such are some of the impressions 
we received during our stay in 
France. As we said in the begin- 
ning of this article, insurance in 
France is a big business. As in the 
United States it has needed men of 
vision and intelligence to make it 
what it is. They have been tried 
and not found wanting. 

Speaking of insurance, Mr. André 
Thepaut of La Paternelle Insurance 
Co. has said: “The future is in ser- 
vice. Insurance men are not ticket 
Sellers. They ought not only to in- 
sure, but help and advise their 
clients. There is our trump card 
against socialism.” 
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OF DOING BUSINESS 


Favorite pieces of fine 
art are like friends who, 
as we know them 
better, grow closer to 
us... It’s the same at 
Berkshis Mutual where 
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IT-CAN'T-HAPPEN HERON 
(genus clientus) 

A regular lovebird about his shiny 

convertible. But that’s just a memory, 

now. Alas, he was blind as a bat to the need 

for Collision protection. Too bad nobody 

ever treed him and opened his eyes to 

American-Associated’s broad-form 

Comprehensive Auto Policy. It offers all forms 

of auto coverage in one convenient policy. 


AMERICAN-ASSOCIATED INSURANCE COMPANIES 
SAINT LOUIS 2, MISSOURI 













































Editorial: 





Golden Door 


Continued from page 25 


surance agents proclaimed to the newcomers 
the need of protection in the building of a home 
in this new land. 

Who adequately can estimate the value of 
the feeling of security which an insurance pol- 
icy gave to these strangers, strained by an 
anxiety for their loved ones? Bulwarked by 
this guarantee of stability and assured of a 
financial start for the widow and her child 
there was an independence forthcoming which 
enabled the purposeful and industrious to reach 
for higher things. 

As each landmark on the surge of the United 
States to greatness is buried by the march of 
time, the leaders of government and the leaders 
of industry must be mindful of their obliga- 
tion to provide replacements that are as avail- 
able and effective for all to use as were those 
of other days in continuing Americans as an 
independent, enterprising people. 

Insurance men must be ever alert to see that 
their institution which is an integral part of 
American well being never ceases to function 
for the benefit of the individual, his home, and 
his family. 
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Pitniae YOU'VE NOTICED IT, TOO. The 
chronic “clock watcher” is usually an individual who 
has lost himself in a job for which he is temperamen- 
tally and/or professionally unsuited. He’s a misfit. And 
his days are not only long and uninteresting but offer 
little challenge or invitation to future success. 


Yet a misfit in one job can often be happy and suc- 
cessful in another, when the job is geared to his par- 
ticular qualifications. 

For that reason aptitude is one of the major consid- 
erations when you appraise a job. And you'll be glad 
to know The Union Central Life Insurance Company 
employs the most advanced scientific testing methods 
in selecting new representatives. In addition, you can 
€xpect sincere counsel from an experienced and inter- 
ested management staff, men with a thorough under- 
standing of what composes the makeup of the successful 
life insurance careerman. And as a result of these two 





integrated procedures, you virtually eliminate the 
“misfit risk.” 

If you qualify for a career in life underwriting, you 
can look forward to many years of success, enjoying 
all of these job benefits provided by The Union Central. 
Choice of your own job location. Thorough, effective 
training. Wide variety of research-tested training aids. 
Unlimited opportunities for steady advancement. Sound 
earnings plus liberal retirement and pension plans. Job 
security that does not rely on current business con- 
ditions. 

With so much to offer, you'll certainly want to know 
more about The Union Central, with its policies that 
take care of every life insurance need from birth to 
age 70. Drop us a line and we'll be glad to arrange an 
interview at one of our local offices near you. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


EIGHTH in a series designed to be of service to men contemplating a life insurance career. The advertisements appear in 


Magazines and life insurance trade press where men are likely to look for information about companies and job opportunities. 









New dimension for 





America’s family album 


IN MANY HOMES, the old-time snapshot al- 
bum has been replaced by a film library of three- 
dimensional, natural-color slides taken with 
Stereo Realist cameras. 


In many businesses, too, Realist pictures 
have gone to work as effective visual sales-aids. 
The Realist is a development of David White 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin—manufactur- 





VU.S.F.&G. 


ers of precision optical instruments since 1904. 
To help assure smooth business operation, 
David White Company depends on U.S. F.&G. 


for essential bonding and insurance coverages. 


Whether you produce cameras or use them 
in your home or business, no matter what you 
do or where you are, there are U. S. F. & G. 
coverages to meet your individual needs. 


Over ten thousand agents . . . there’s one in your community. 
Consult him as you would your doctor or lawyer. 


CASUALTY- FIRE 
INSURANCE 


FIDELITY-SURETY 
BONDS 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 


Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 
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A New England Mutual General Agent ANSWERS SOME QUESTIONS about 


our national 


advertising campaign 





tion and prestige for his agency. 
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Twenty-three years in life insurance, sixteen of them 
as a General Agent — that’s the background of E. 
Clare Weber, head of New England Mutual’s million- 
a-month Cleveland agency. Mr. Weber is President of people. We found out they were really eager to learn 
the Cleveland Chapter of Chartered Life Underwriters, : ; 

and last year was President of our General Agents As- more about life insurance—how it could make their 
sociation. He is a firm believer in advertising which : eget. / . 

he uses constantly at the local level to build produc- lives easier. This agreed beautifully with the fact that 


I see you’re taking a new approach in your advertis- 
ing. How come? 


“Well, we went out and interviewed over four thousand 


our agents find it much easier to sell life insurance to 


a person who is familiar with it.” 


Are you going to continue to use the agent in your 
ads? 
“Sure. Isn’t he the logical person to provide such in- 
formation? And we think it’s good business to increase 
public appreciation of the helpful knowledge that life 


. 9 
Insurance agen ts have. 


Are the questions you ask more or less typical? 
“Yes. We find people ask our agents questions like these 
every day. Each agent we show answering them is 
presented as a symbol of all the 1300 New England 


Mutual agents throughout the United States.” 


Where’s the new campaign running? 

‘Ads selling family protection are running in the 
Saturday Evening Post, Time, and Newsweek. Then 
there’s a special series selling business life insurance 
in U. S. News and World Report, Business Week, and 
the national edition of the Wall Street Journal. We’ve 
a substantial schedule in all these publications. They 


reach a total circulation of more than 8 million.” 


ENGLAND € MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company of Boston 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA—1835 
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DO MO 


of dependable 


service 


WESTERN AND SOUTHERN 
Proudly Salutes Its Agency 
Force for Outstanding Success 
In Affording the Public the 
Opportunity of Financial 
Independence and Life Time 
Security Through Life 


Insurance. 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Mutual Company 
CINCINNATI. 
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Think of it... all the facts about any life insurance policy-holder 

within 3 seconds! Speeding the handling of MIB, policy, premium 

ANY ONE OF MILLIONS and other mass-records . . . at reduced costs .. . is the Super Ele- 
vator File’s specialty. The file does the heavy work electrically . . . 

AT THE TOUCH OF A BUTTON freeing operators for productive referring and posting. Operators 
remain seated .. . the file’s electric brain brings any record to 

...WITH THE NEW their finger-tips at the touch of a button. Short removable trays 

speed operations, permit instant division of work. The file houses 


Die bolid Su per greatest concentrations of records in smallest space ... up to 


300,000 in 17 square feet. 


Eleva to r = j le Ask us to demonstrate how large volume life insurance records 


can now be handled with outstanding efficiency and economy in 
Super Elevator Files. Use the convenient coupon today. 


the motorized 
file with an 


electric brain 












































Diebold, Inc. 
‘978 Mulberry Rd., S.f. 
Canton 2, Ohio 


by ® a= Please send full information about new Super Elevator 
1e () 978 MULBERRY RD., S.E. Files for our records. 
CANTON 2, OHIO Firm 


Souing A P i R Bruins Fon Neon , a Individual =e we 
UWS vv whet @wad 


ROTARY + VERTICAL & VISIBLE FILING EQUIPMENT > TRANSFER FILES > SAFES > CHESTS] - VAULT DOORS * FLOFILM (MICROFILMING coup.) 
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en 


re wives realistic when it comes 


to family security?” 


A NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICYHOLDER. Miss Cleary’s life insurance holdings are 
an important part of her security program. 


KARSH, OTTAWA 


A message of importance to 


both husbands and wives 
by MISS CATHERINE B. CLEARY 


Vice President, First Wisconsin Trust 
Company; Past President, National 
Association of Bank Women 


“TS many families, I understand, the 
buying of life insurance is con- 
sidered the man’s responsibility. He 
often feels—I wonder how wisely— 
that his wife should not be asked to 
think about such things. 

**From my exposure to the financial 
planning of many families, I believe 
this attitude ignores an important 
point. Isn’t it the wife who knows 
best the day to day money needs of 
the family? She is concerned with 
the detailed costs of keeping the 
family going and stretching the family 
income so that part can be saved, 

“She is well equipped to look at 
life insurance wisely, not in terms of 
its face value alone, but how ade- 
quately it can take the place of the 
husband’s income in providing for 
the family, month by month for years. 

“I know that life insurance agents 
welcome a wife’s views. I only wish 
more husbands would count her in as 
the partner she should be in planning 
the family security program, for only 
if she understands the plan will she 
have a true sense of security.” 


A NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL AGENT 
CAN HELP SOLVE YOUR PROBLEM 


Y character, ability, and training, 
Northwestern Mutual agents are well 
qualified. Many have earned the designa- 
tion of Chartered Life Underwriter. 
Why do they choose to represent this 
company? It is one of the world’s largest, 
has over 97 years’ experience, and accepts 
applications only through its own agents. 
Because of its unique advantages, in- 
cluding low net cost, nearly half the new 
policies issued go to present policyholders. 
For a sound review of your security 
plans, call a Northwestern Mutual agent. 


Lhe N O RTHWE STE RN M UT VAL Life /nsurance Company 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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APPEARING IN: TIME AND NEWSWEEK 
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For Fire, Casualty and Marine Insurance or Fidelity and Surety Bonds, see your local Employers’ Group Agent, The Man With The Plan 
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Continuous performance guaranteed! 


projects are protected by bonds of this type 
provided by The Employers’ Group Insurance 


Companies. Our experience and nation-wide 


Here’s one show that won’t close until it has 
reached a successful conclusion. That’s guaran- 
teed — by a surety bond. 

Bonds covering the satisfactory completion of 
all contracts on public projects are required by 
law. These performance bonds, also assuring 
payment of labor and material bills, are part and 
parcel of a contractor’s agreement. 

Each year many of the country’s public works 


facilities serve communities and contractors 
throughout the land — encouraging and assisting 
the growth and development of both. 

For surety bond information, call your nearest 
Employers’ Group Insurance Companies’ agent. 
Or drop us a line and we'll tell you who he is. 


The EMPLOYERS’ GROUP Insurance Companies 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORP. LTD. 
AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE CO. 
THE EMPLOYERS’ FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
THE HALIFAX INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


110 MILK ST. 
BOSTON 7, MASS. 


This advertisement appears in Tzme, November 15 
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Now, you can own the lifetime insurance 
protection you need, at premium rates so low that 
even the most modest family budget will stay balanced. 


HOME OFFICE WASHINGTON, D.C. 








THIS IS A REPRODUCTION OF AN ADVERTISEMENT APPEARING IN 
NEWSPAPERS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 
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THERE’S REAL PROTECTION 
FOR THE MAN FROM EQUITABLE 


He has lifetime security—under one of the finest over-all 
insurance and retirement programs in the insurance field today 


Insurance for the insurance man—FEquitable really be- 
lieves in it! 

Equitable offers its own people one of the best insur- 
ance and retirement programs. 

The coverage available to Equitable representatives 
includes: 

@ group life insurance up to $20,000 


@ accidental death insurance 
up to $10,000 additional 


@ hospital expense insurance* 

@ surgical expense insurance* 

@ basic medical expense insurance* 

@ major medical expense insurance* 

@ and retirement benefits that start at 65 
* for agent, wife and minor children 


12 


More than six hundred Equitable men and women today 
receive retirement income. Many of them keep on selling 
and still draw benefits. Renewal commissions continue 
in every case. 

A selling career with Equitable offers more than a 
good living. The man from Equitable builds a lifetime 
of security —and his future gets brighter each year. 


THE 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 
HOME OFFICE: 393 SEVENTH AVENUE NEW YORK 1,N. Y. 
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Our best to 
Agents everywhere 


P. for a Merry Christmas 


and a Happy and 
Prosperous New Year 


NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


Insurance Company of North America 

Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 

Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE®© Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


Pioneers in Protection—serving with 20,000 Agents in the Public Interest 














At once the largest island and the smallest continent in the 
world, Australia is geologically the oldest in the world, too. 
Here are found unique trees, plants, flowers and animals 
which long ago vanished in other parts of the world .. . 
aborigines who still live in the manner of people of the Stone 
Age ... and, conversely . . . Sydney, one of the greatest 
seaports in the world. 


Entering the stern, rocky coast through two imposing headlands, 
you come into Port Jackson, one of the most spacious and protected 
natural harbors in the world. Nearly one-fifth of the people of 

Australia live on the shores of this beautiful sheet of water which 
extends sixteen miles inland as the crow flies but owing to its many 

bays offers a shore front of over 150 miles. Sydney, the capital of 
New South Wales is on the south side of the harbor about four miles from 
the Heads. Spanning the harbor at this point is a magnificent steel 
arch-suspension-type bridge, the second largest in the world. 


Sydney has a standard of living which provides a ready market for the widest 
variety of goods and services. It has built up, both independently and with the aid 
of overseas manufacturers, an industrial economy of wealth and diversity which 
puts it among the great industrial cities in the world. 
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PREMIUMS REDUCED 
On Ordinary Life, Life Paid-up at 85, Graded Premium 
Ordinary Life and all Term policies issued after November 1. 
Not special policies — no special underwriting requirements. 


DIVIDENDS INCREASED 


Upward adjustment in dividend scale on all premium-paying 

plans, with substantial increases at the higher ages, means 

even lower cost. This is our 7th dividend increase in 12 years 
. all benefiting both old and new policyholders. 


INTEREST RATES INCREASED 


More for the beneficiary, with interest on optional settle- 
ments increased to 3.3%. Interest on dividend accumulations 
increased to 3.15%. 





See CM’s 
nearest general agent 
for complete details. 
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No Change in Minimum Policy 
or Underwriting Requirements 




















SAME TOP QUALITY 


New low premiums and liberal dividends — plus all the 
quality features long famous in CM contracts — make CM 
an even better buy. For example... 


Change of plan at any time. 

All dividends payable annually, beginning end of first 
year. 

10 Income settlement options. 

Options available to corporations and partnerships. 
Flexible ownership and beneficiary clauses. 

Premiums in default. including riders, automatically 
covered by dividend accumulations. 

Automatic premium loan. 











(Connecticent Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY e HARTFORD 








Carl Mitcheltree, Pres, 
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3 Long term vested renewals. Cash bonus 

and extra renewals to your agents for 
recommending new agents. 

Ask for Other Reasons-INQUIRIES HELD CONFIDENTIAL 


\\) TOP COMMISSION on 15 leading contracts. 


agents can’t miss! 


You 


The GOLDEN RULE COMPANY 


MONEY-MAKING SALES PACKAGES. New! 
Colorful! Dynamic! Plus a new, easy-to- 
use Brain-Book and Brain-Kit. Your 





THE COLUMBUS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | 


Columbus 16, Ohio 
Ben F. Hadley, Vice-Pres. & Sup’t of Agents 

















ingly simple! Easy to use! A quick 
money-maker for new or old agents! 


@) PACKAGED TRAINING PLANS. New! Amaz- 


Agency Building 
Opportunities in: 
Arizona, California, Delaware, Florida 
Illinois, Indiana, lowa. Kansas, Ken- 


tucky, Maryland, Michigan. New 
Jersey, North Carolina. Ohio. Penn- 
Sylvania, Texas, Virginia, Washington 
D. C., and West Virginia. . 
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yy Your HOMEtown Agent can serve you well—see him now! 








HOW TO DO IT... SAFELY / 


Do you have a hobby—or are you “handy around the house”? 


Meet your HOMEtown Insurance Agent 






Then you'll find an extra advantage in talking to your Home ee j “9 " 
Insurance man. His interests are probably very much like . 1 
your own and he may be able to give you some good 1 Free— d man-Hobbyist on ; 
suggestions. He certainly will be able to give you sound advice \ “Tips to the Hen a 4 There’s a right : 
on practical safety measures. He has built a career on the . HOW TO DO ” — everything. Thishandy | 
services of protection and his expert opinion, backed by more . ae es roi the right way, the safe ' 
than a century of Home experience, is well worth having. ' se psa on your home or hobby. For-your — . 
For your sake, see him soon! - pre local Home agent or broker, OF write : 
' Home Insurance Company, Dept. > # ta | 
Ferner 


* * THE HOME* 
So 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE +« AUTOMOBILE + MARINE 


The Home indemnity Company, an affiliate. writes { 
Casualty insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 








* 
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They’re 70 now...and still healthy, happy and active! 


F YOU doubt that it’s good to be alive at 

70, 80... oreven 90... look about you. 
You will find many of our senior citizens 
at these ages “‘spry as larks”’ . . . living long 
and liking it! 


Liking it? Yes, indeed! For much is 
being learned about how to make life’s 
later years happy, active and rewarding. 
Geriatrics . . . the science of helping older 
people enjoy longer life . . . has contributed 
much to our brighter outlook on growing 
older. As research in this specialty con- 
tinues, greater gains in life conservation 
may be made. 


In addition to advances in geriatrics and 
other scjgnces, the rapid rise in our stand- 
ard of living has been an important factor 
in making life-longer and more healthful. 


; 


The effect of all these advances is high- 
lighted by these facts: 
The average life span for Americans is 
now 69 years. 
There are now more than 13 million 
Americans who are 65 and older, and 
by 1960 it is estimated that they will 
number 16 million. 


Specialists agree that when a man reaches 
his 65th or 70th birthday, his “age” de- 
pends not so much on the calendar as on 
his earlier health habits . . . especially dur- 
ing mid-life when many chronic diseases 
begin to develop. To help forestall such 
disorders, or lessen their effects, authori- 
ties make this recommendation: 


Go to your doctor for regular health 
examinations. He may detect condi- 


tions of which you are unaware. 
Through prompt diagnosis and treat- 
ment, he may spare you serious illness 
later on and perhaps add years to 
your life. 


In addition to regular medical check- 
ups, a healthy old age may depend on the 
living habits that you follow after 40. It is 
important, for instance, to control your 
weight through proper diet. It is also wise 
to slow down, to get your required sleep 
regularly, to take the exercise that is best 
for you and to follow a hobby that will 
help keep your mind sharp and alert. 


There is no “magic formula” for a long, 
healthy life. However, the person who 
prepares early has the best chance of get- 
ting more . . . rather than less . . . out of 
the years beyond 65. 














COPYRIGHT 1954— METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) © 


1 Mapison AVENUE, NEw York 10, N. Y. 








This advertisement is one of a continuing series 
sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 
national health and welizre. It is appearing in 
two colors in magazines with a total circulation 
in excess of 35,000,000 including Collier’s, Time, 
Newsweek, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Good Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, 
McCall’s, American Magazine, Woman’s Home 








Companion, National Geographic. 
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Spectator 


UBLISHER'S 
COMMENTS 


| Merry Christmas 





LMOST 2,000 years ago, into a world 

plagued with false ideologies and wars, 
a child was born. A child who was destined to 
change this world. 

This child brought a message of faith and 
love, and throughout the centuries since people 
have built hope in the present and for the 
future on His message. 

The rights and liberties which we have in 
our great democracy have their foundation in 
the teachings of this great leader. 

In the United States we enjoy the highest 
standards of personal and business ethics. As 
the anniversary of His birth, the Christmas 
season approaches, I hope that we will all re- 
affirm our belief in His high standards and 
give a few additional moments of thought and 
prayer in return for His bountiful blessings 





upon us as individuals and our great nation. 

With the spirit of “Do unto others as you 
would have them do unto you” prevailing we 
need not fear for the future. Faith not fear 
should guide us. The strength of our democ- 
racy, our way of life is only as strong as our 
individual] faith, hope, and love. 

We of THE SPECTATOR staff wish you and 
yours a Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year. 





THOMAS J. CASPER 
Publisher 
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selected news items from industry and business of importance for 
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BUSINESSMEN CAN BRACE THEMSELVES to receive a more complex set of 
federal income tax return forms than they have used previ- 
ously. Shortly after Christmas, the government will mail about 


550 million forms and instructions to taxpayers in all income 
brackets. 





MORTGAGE DEBT ON RESIDENCES housing one to four families is estimated 
by the U. S. Commerce Dept. at $71.5 billion. Last December, 
it_ was $66 billion. Total rise in this form of debt since 
World War II has been about $53 billion. 





DOMESTIC SHOE PRODUCTION in the current quarter may total 123 million 
pairs. This output, 10 pct above the quantity manufactured in 
the fourth quarter of 1953, appears to be demanded by shoe 
Shoe retailers. These businessmen opened the quarter by 
placing important orders to fill inventory gaps. 














HIGHWAY BUILDING PLANS FOR 1955 mean increasing sales of steel products. 
U. S. Bureau of Public Roads estimates that about 1.8 million 
tons of steel will be required for the 46,000 miles of high- 
ways to be constructed. Up to 450 tons of steel, on the aver- 
age, may be needed for each $1 million spent. 











AVERAGE ANNUAL PAY OF AN AMERICAN AIRCRAFT WORKER is $4,413 now, as 
compared with $3,450 in mid-1950. Weekly earnings, as com- 
puted by Aircraft Industries Assn., have risen by $18.32 per 
employe during that time. About 800,000 persons are employed 
in the industry. 











CAMERA MANUFACTURERS IN THIS COUNTRY are making progress in competing 
with imports of German-made still cameras. Of the latter, 
234,000 valued at $7 million were shipped to the U. S. in the 
first five months of 1953, while only 90,000 with a value of 
$2.7 million were shipped in the comparable months this year. 














RECENT REORGANIZATION OF THE EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF Washington raises its 
lending authority by $500 million to a maximum of $5 billion. 
An advisory committee of nine members representing U. S. pro- 
duction, finance, and other fields will consult with the bank 
on its programs. 











TOP ECONOMISTS IN GOVERNMENT see most metals staying at about the 
present prices in months ahead. Copper may edge a little 
higher, but no sharp rises or drops are foreseen. To indus- 
trial purchasing agents, this outlook means little worry over 
price fluctuations in the raw metals field. 








ANTICIPATED SUCCESS OF NATIONAL "SAFE DRIVING DAY" on Dec. 15 may be 
attributed to backing given by the insurance industry and by 
State and local officials. Community responsibilities are be- 
ing emphasized in the effort to keep the day free of traffic 
accidents. 
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High Stability for 1955 


Gathering speed late this year, 
the nation’s economic machine ap- 
pears to have a clear path in its 
drive toward a healthier position 
than it now enjoys. 

Forecasting this progress, Carl 
F. Oechsle, Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of the U. S. Commerce Dept., 
sees every chance for boosts in 
business and industry growth re- 
sulting from: 

1. Greater consumer buying 
power and development of new prod- 
ucts. 

2. Further encouragement to the 
thriving construction industry. 

3. Long-range effects of this 
year’s internal revenue law changes 
on industry plans for plant expan- 
sion and modernization. 

4. Expansion of opportunities for 
private firms to develop peace-time 
uses of atomic energy. 

Not all of these factors will take 
effect in time to be useful to the 
economy in 1955. Partly for this 
reason, the decline in business in- 
vestment probably will continue, 
though the total next year may be 
nearly as high as that this year. 

Viewed jointly, business optimism 
and consumer demand add up to a 
year of national economic stability. 


Auto Market Still Big 


Potential size of the sales market 
for new automobiles in 1955 looks 
bigger than that for any new model 
year since 1950, when more than six 
million cars were built and sold. 

Private evaluations of consumer 
demand for next year indicate op- 
portunities for merchandising at 
least 5.6 million autos. This total is 
about 300,000 higher than car build- 
ers say will be needed by the buy- 
ers. 
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by PAUL WOOTON 
Member, Chilton Editorial! Board 


WASHINGTON TRENDS 


EAVIEST demand in his- 
tory for mortgage loans is 
expected during the first half of 
1955. Guaranteed loans to vet- 
eran and federal housing ad- 
ministration borrowers are gen- 
erally regarded as a_ better 
avenue of investment than gov- 
ernment bonds. To service mi- 
nority groups in cities and 
borrowers in remote rural areas, 
the insurance companies have 
completed the organization of 
sixteen regional committees. 
Death claims arising from 
traffic accidents are mounting at 
a rate which is causing deep 
concern to insurance executives. 
They are cooperating actively 
with the President’s committee 
dealing with traffic safety. Ac- 
tive cooperation also is in prog- 
ress with civil defense officials. 
Rep. Wilbur D. Mills, of Ar- 
kansas, at the coming session of 


Congress, probably will be chair- 
man of the subcommittee which 
will report on life insurance 
taxation. He will succeed Rep. 
Thomas B. Curtis, of Missouri, 
who directed this study during 
the last Congress. Rep. Mills is 
a conservative with a legal and 
banking background, who is ex- 
pected to press for early action 
to establish a formula, fair to 
policy holders and to taxpayers 
alike, which will displace the 
present stop-gap arrangement. 

Reinsurance that would make 
possible more liberal provisions 
in health and accident policies 
has greater promise in the new 
Congress with Rep. Percy Priest 
of Tennessee, a proponent of the 
legislation, in the chairman’s 
seat of the Interstate Commerce 
Committee. He supported the 
bill at the last session and can 
be depended upon to push the 
legislation at the coming session. 
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However, the clue to speculation 


that the latter estimate may be too 
low is found in the fact that deal- 
ers began the 1955 model year with 
stocks of older models at the low- 
est level in two years. 

In the first nine months of this 


calendar year, factory sales of cars, 
trucks, and buses added up to well 
over 4.9 million. This was the fourth 
highest total in the history of the 
automotive industry, being exceed- 
ed by figures for the years 1950, 
1951, and 1953. 
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Included in factory sales through 
Sept. 30 this year were more thau 
4.1 million passenger cars, 780,000 
trucks, and 2,900 buses. 


Industry Profits—$2.9 Billion 


Profits after taxes, as registered 
by manufacturing corporations in 





U. S. MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATIONS 







NET PROFIT 
ca BEFORE 
a] FEDERAL TAXES 


iy AFTER TAXES 








6.4 5.7 


1947 ‘8 ‘9‘50‘1 ‘2 1953 
SOURCE: SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 
CRAPHIC BY PICK.S, 8.14 








the April-June quarter, climbed 
about 13 pct above the first-quarter 
total and reached $2.9 billion. 

This amount was only 4 pct less 
than profits in the second quarter of 
1953. For the first half of this year, 
profits were about 6 pct lower than 
in the comparable six months last 
year. 

Sales, like profits, increased dur- 
ing the second quarter, amounting 
to $62.6 billion. This was the first 
gain since the April-June quarter 
of 1953 and was appreciably higher 
than the $60.9 billion recorded in 
the first quarter of this year. 

Sizeable improvement in profits 
was reported by the motor vehicles 
and parts industry and the chemi- 
cals group for the second quarter. 
The former, with first-quarter prof- 
its of $291 million, showed an ad- 
vance to $340 million in the second; 
the latter moved up from $282 mil- 
lion to $303 million. 

Primary iron and steel profits 
after taxes amounted to $185 mil- 
lion in the second quarter—a gain 
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of $18 million. The fabricated met- 
als field increased its profits $32 
million to $116 million. 


Rail Earnings Show Drop 


Railway earnings would not nec- 
essarily improve to the extent de- 
sired by the operators if the over- 
all business upswing anticipated 
for 1955 materializes. 

Providing this warning is the 
Assn. of American Railroads, which 
notes that rail traffic has declined 
in an era when competitive forms 
of transportation are handling more 
and more business. The principal 
complaint of the organization is 
that railroads are beset by much 
“subsidized” competition. 

In the first 40 weeks of this year, 
rail carloadings declined nearly 14 
pet below the figures for the cor- 
responding period of 1953. Freight 
ton-miles in the first eight months 
dropped almost 12 pct, while total 
operating revenues decreased by 
13.7 pet. 

As income has fallen, expendi- 
tures for modernization and main- 
tenance have been reduced. For ex- 
ample, Class I railroads put 953 new 
locomotive units in service during 
the first three quarters, as con- 
trasted with 1,683 in the compar- 
able period last year. 

These roads had 115 new units 
on order on Oct. 1. A year earlier, 
orders were in for 548 units. 


Homebuilding Stays on High Level 


Pressure on the national housing 
supply, keeping the demand for new 
homes at a high level well into 1955, 
is forecast by Ewan Clague, special 
assistant to U. S. Labor Secretary 
Mitchell. ° 

A healthy rate of homebuilding 
next year, he says, is indicated by 
the expectation that several million 
more veterans will take advantage 
of their GI home loan opportunities 
before their rights expire and by 
the anticipated effect of liberalized 


credit ceilings provided in the 1964 
housing legislation. 

Residential building will have to 
move at a very brisk pace in 1955 
if the record being compiled this 
year is exceeded. Through the third 
quarter, the rate of house and apart- 
ment construction was valued at 
more than $1 billion a month. 

Total outlays for all types of 
construction in the third quarter 
added up to $10.7 billion, bringing 
the figure for the first nine months 
of 1954 to $27.4 billion. Private 
spending was 6 pct higher than in 
1953, while public funds were being 
used at about the same rate as last 
year. 


Safety Really Saves 


Safety records in manufacturing 
industries continue to improve, 
U. S. Labor Dept. statistics show. 

In 1958, the work injury fre- 
quency rate for manufacturing 
dropped to an all-time low of 13.4 
disabling injuries per million manhr 
worked. An even better showing is 
indicated for the first half of this 
year, following a preliminary check 
of pertinent records. 

Among individual productive in- 
dustries, the greatest change last 
year was found in the petroleum 
group, where the average injury 
rate was down 16 pct from the 1952 
level. _ 

At blast furnaces and steel mills, 





AVERAGE ANNUAL EARNINGS | 


PER FULL-TIME EMPLOYEE IN THE U.S 
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the rate dropped from 6.5 in 1952 
to 5.5 in 1958. In iron and steel 
foundries, there was a decline from 
80.5 to 27.8, while at nonferrous 
foundries the decrease was from 
23.5 to 23. 

Some of the outstanding safety 
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records for 1953 were made in these 
fields: miscellaneous communica- 
tions equipment, with a rate of 3; 
explosives, 3.6; aircraft manufac- 
turing, 3.8; and electrical equipment 
for motor vehicles, 4.1. 


Tax Reduction Not Expected 


Reduction of the federal tax on 
corporate income from 52 pct to 47 
pet in 1955 is now viewed as ex- 
tremely unlikely. 

Furthermore, higher exemptions 
for individual taxpayers are prob- 
ably going to be postponed indefi- 
nitely, and consumer excises will 
not get another trimming. Some 
may even increase. 

The reason why the tax picture is 
dark at this time can be found in 
the growing gap between federal 
income and spending. In the current 
fiscal year, the extent of this deficit 
may be between $4 billion and $5 
billion. 

This would be far higher than 
the $2.9 billion which, earlier in 
this calendar year, was being cited 


- as the amount of the deficit expected 


on June 30, 1955. Boosting this 
original estimate have been unex- 
pectedly high defense and farm out- 
lays, plus a reduced amount of fed- 
eral revenues. 

To bring in more money, Ad- 
ministration officials may have to 
ask Congress for a national sales 
tax. This type of levy would be 
politically unpopular and perhaps 
would not be passed. 

However, Treasury Secretary 
Humphrey points out that funds 
must be found somewhere to pay 
the huge bills for national defense. 


State, Local Spending: $33 Billion 


Public assistance and other wel- 
fare spending by state and local gov- 
ernments in fiscal 1953 added up to 
$2.9 billion, with state governments 
directly providing $1.5 billion of the 
full amount. 

In addition, the states turned over 
$1 billion to local governments to 
city and township authorities to 
finance local welfare programs. 

Three-fifths of all general spend- 
ing by state and local governments 
during the year, in which the total 
was $27.9 billion, went for public 
welfare, education, and highway ex- 
penses. The bill for education was 
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Town Inspections 1953-54: 143 


Last Year THE SPECTATOR compiled the first national total on 
town inspections by stock company field men—148 communities 
large and small scrutinized from June to June 1952-1953. For the 
same period in 1953-1954 there were 143 town inspections through- 
out the United States. 


An inspection involves from 20 to 100 field men from stock prop- 
erty insurance companies who spend from one to three days visiting 
commercial and public buildings within a certain area, usually a 
single town. Any conditions in the buildings which might cause fire 
are tagged and the building owners are warned to eliminate the 
hazards. 


Local civic or municipal officials usually request these inspec- 
tions, and after the field men leave local fireman follow up to make 
sure the hazards are corrected. 


Correcting these hazards—73,000 of them in 1953-54—often 
means savings to the insureds. In some cases, a town’s fire insur- 
ance rate has dropped because an inspection has caused an appre- 
ciable reduction in the number of fires there. In all cases, the need 
for fire safety is brought to the community’s attention by local 
publicity, instructions in schools, and lectures by trained field men. 


For many years, town inspections were conducted only in the 
Midwestern states under the guidance of Richard E. Vernor of 
the Fire Prevention Department of the Western Actuarial Bureau. 
Recently, however, they have been conducted in every part of the 
country with other sections matching the Midwest in enthusiasm if 
not in numbers. 


The figures for each section and for the entire nation are listed 
below for two full years. 


National Totals on Town Inspections—1952-54 








Towns Buildings Buildings Deficiencies 

Year Area Inspected Inspected §§ with Hazards Tagged 
1953-54 Midwest 95 16,211 13,618 50,636 
1952-53 20 States 100 17,618 14,723 53 ,875 
1953-54 Northeast 14 3,187 1,844f 7,738 
1952-53 11 States 16* 1,807 1,207 4,562 
1953-54 Southeast 13 2,337 1,631 3,744 
1952-53 8 States 13 2,629 1,873 6,308 
1953-54 Texas 6 2,276 2,195 4,107 
1952-53 10 1,886 1,867 (est.) 4,550 
1953-54 West 15 3,171 1,685 7,243 
1952-53 8 States St 1,890 1,650 5,055 
1953-54 Totals 143 27,182 20,973 73,468 
1952-53 148 25,830 | 21,320 74,350 





* Results of only 11 complete. 
. t Total from only 12 towns. 
+ Results of only 7 complete. 
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$9.3 billion; that for highways was 
nearly $5 billion. 

Education costs included $1.8 bil- 
lion for construction of new school 
buildings. 

When expenditures for insurance, 
utility, and liquor store operations 
are added to general spending, the 
total for fiscal 1953 becomes $33 bil- 
lion, a record amount. 

State and local revenue from em- 
ploye retirement, unemployment 
compensation, other insurance con- 
tributions, and earnings on invest- 
ments of insurance systems totaled 
$2.8 billion. 


Total Debt: $585 Billion 


Corporate net debt rose 4% pct 
last year to a total of nearly $180 
billion, the U. S. Commerce Dept. 
discloses. 

Of the total, an even $100 billion 
was in the form of short-term debt. 

The percentage of increase in 
1953 was a little smaller than in 
1952 and considerably less than the 
increases in 1950 and 1951. Chief 
factor in the rise of corporate debt 
in the past two years has been the 
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issuance of long-term securities 
paralleling the financing of plant 
and equipment investment. 
Residential and other noncorpo- 
rate debt grew by more than 10 pct 
in 1953, amounting to $91 billion by 
Dec. 31. The percentage rise in this 
total and its principal element, 
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home mortgage debt, was about the 
same as in the previous year. 

Consumer credit increased about 
one-eighth in 1953, with installment 
debt as the major contributing fac- 
tor. Auto loans were important to 
the 1952 and 1953 rises. 

All net debt, public and private, 
amounted to $585 billion at the end 
of last year, having grown by 5% 
pet during the period. This change 
was slightly less than the amount 
of increase during 1952. 


Federal Funds Boost Airports 


Airport construction and im- 
provement work in this fiscal year 
will call for a federal outlay of 
more than $20.4 million, to be 
matched dollar for dollar by local 
governments. 

Highest priority is being given 
to those projects planned to produce 
greater aviation efficiency and 
safety, according to U. S. Commerce 
Dept., which selects areas that will 
receive funds. 

Of the federal money appropri- 
ated for the fiscal 1955 program, $15 
million is required by law to be al- 
located among the states according 
to the area-population formula pre- 
scribed in the federal-aid airport 
act. 


Slow Down on Mergers 


Mergers of business concerns are 
likely to become more of a rarity if 
the firms affected heed the warning 
implied in the current position of 
the Federal Trade Commission and 
U. S. Justice Dept. 

Both FTC and the Justice Dept. 
Antitrust Div. show a determination 
to apply the brakes to the trend to- 
ward mergers among companies 
now competing. Result of this offi- 
cial attitude will be a blocking of 
many of the more-than-200 amal- 
gamations being studied by FTC. 

In some instances, there may even 
be orders to combined firms to re- 
vert to their pre-merger status. 

Most of the companies concerned 
in the 200-odd cases: attracting FTC 





study are.in the primary metals, 
automobile, chemical, or textiles 
fields. 

After 1949 and 1950, the number 
of business mergers rose markedly, 


Gov't Insures Capital Abroad 


Simplified rules newly issued for 
the government’s program of insur- 
ing private American capital invest- 
ments abroad are designed to con- 
vince the businessman that he will 
be able to collect his just returns on 
the dollars he puts into foreign en- 
terprises. 

This investment guaranty plan 
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will give both “convertibility in- 
surance” and “expropriation insur- 
ance” to the U. S. investor. It is 
not intended to offer protection 
against the normal business risks 
that attend conventional invest- 
ments. 

In its new form, the guaranty 
plan provides that: 

1. The investor may insure his 
capital for a flat amount applicable 
over the life of the contract. 

2. Insurance protection will not 
decline in amount as a result of 
withdrawals of earnings through 
normal exchange channels. 

3. The insurance fee, no longer 
on a formal basis, is now a flat % 
of 1 pct annually of the face amount 
of the policy. . 

4. Coverage is obtainable on 
equity investments up to 200 pet 
of the amount invested. 

5. Protection is provided if more 
than 50 pct of all classes of the in- 
vestor’s stock is owned by U. S. 
citizens. 

6. Paper work is sharply reduced. 


THE SPECTATOR 














umb about Women - j 


Yours for Life Then I got some good ideas from the wise old birds at 


Union Casualty and Life. Now I’m feathering my nest and I don’t 

give a hoot whether prospects are men or women — or juveniles, either. 

If you’d like to be wise about women — and men and juveniles, 

too — find out about Union’s complete Life and A & H portfolio 
and get all of Union’s unusual promotional aids. 


Roy dA. Foan, Vice President and Director of Agencies 


A network of General Agencies throughout Union's 16 states is 
presently in formation. A few choice territories are still available. 


NION CASUALTY AND 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


17 East Prospect Avenue, Mount Vernon, New York 

















——LOYALTY GROUP— 











FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
DECEMBER 31, 1953 


ASSETS 
Cash $ 5,912,197.98 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 995,304.57 
*Bonds ond Stocks______. 116, 551,150.52 
Interest due and occrved__ 146,025.98 
Premiums not over 90 days dve 5,116,346.70 
Real Estate 3,341,000.00 
All other Assets 10,047,431.78 








Total admitted Assets_$142,109,657.53 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Losses___—_—__$ 16,723,394.59 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 57,852,314.71 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 4,108, 133.00 
Reserve for other Liabilities. 6,385,449.65 
Capital 11,575,000.00 
Net Surplus 45,465,365.58 








Tote! —__$142,109,657.53 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $57,040,365.58 
Securities carried at $3,094,994.84 in the above statement are deposited os required by law. 


GIRARD INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
DECEMBER 31, 1953 





ASSETS 
Cosh —$ 675,016.05 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 2,398.55 
*Bonds ond Stocks 10,936,351.46 
Interest due ond occrued 35,716.80 





Premiums not over 90 doys due 1,636,387.84 
Reo! Estote 170,000.00 
All other Assets 80,422.65 

Total admitted Assets_$13,536,293.35 





LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Losses —_____$ 1,747,220.33 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 6,427,869.68 
Reserve for Taxes ond Expenses 459,593.00 


Reserve for other Liobilities__ 99,051.56 
Capital 1,000,000.00 
Net Surplus 3,802,558.78 


TYetel —__________$13,536,293.35 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $4,802,558.78 
Securities corried at $769,147.96 in the above statement are deposited o3 required by low. 


MILWAUKEE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


DECEMBER 31, 1953 








ASSETS 
Cash $ 1,323,464.85 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 365,927.41 
*Bonds and Stocks 30,253,368.57 
Interest due ond occrued 68,148.84 





Premiums not over 90 days due 2,806,477.72 
All other Assets . 209,099.66 
Total admitted Assets_$35,026,487.05 





LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Losses ________$ 4,742,455.18 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 16,405,880.27 
Reserve for Taxes ond Expenses 1,263,131.00 





Reserve for other Liobilities __ 24,341.29 
Capital 3,000,000.00 
Net Surplus 9,590,679.31 
Totel $35,026,487.0S 





SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $12,590,679.31 
Securities carried at $2,616,996.36 in the above stctement ore deposited as required by law. 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


DECEMBER 31, 1953 





ASSETS 
Cash $ 2,727,709.52 
Mortgage Loons on Real Estate 58,827.13 
*Bonds ond Stocks 35,814,363.79 
Interest dve ond occrved _ =—s_- 104,544.19 


Premiums not over 90 days dve 3,145,227.05 
All other Assets 584,756.36 
Tetel admitted Assets_$42,435428.04 





LIABILITIES 
Reserve for losses —_____$17,267,043.00 
Reserve for Uneorned Premiums 12,541,373.93 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 3,048,186.22 
Reserve for other Liabilities __ 460,813.73 
Capital 1,500,000.00 
Net Surplus 7418,011.16 
Totel _______—«$42,435,428.04 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $9,118,011.16 
Securities corried ct $4,241,375.40 in the above stotement ore deposited as required by law. 


Western Department 


120 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, IIlinois 


Southwestern Department 


912 Commerce St., Dallas 22, Texas 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


DECEMBER 31, 1953 











ASSETS LIABILITIES 

Cash $ 749,147.45 Reserve for Losses $ 1,747,220 33 
*Bonds and Stocks 10,865,004.08 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 6,044,271 68 
Interest due ond occrued 34,486.89 Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 458,393.00 
Premiums not over 90 days due 1,658,891 £5 Reserve for other Liabilities __ 61,551.67 
Rec! Estate 75,000.00 Capital 1,000,000.00 
All other Assets 95,235.45 Net Surplus ____ 4,166,329.04 

Totel admitted Assets_$13,477,765.72 a Tk ee 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $5,166,329.04 
Securities carried at $1,714,939.27 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 


ROYAL GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CANADA 


DECEMBER 31, 1953 











ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cash $ 32,782.26 Reserve for Taxes and Expenses_$ 1,270.17 
Bonds and Stocks 393,120.34 te eee RS 
Interest due and accrued 3,510.00 Net Surplus 357,405.24 
Premiums not over 90 doys due 17,262.81 
All other Assets = _—s«d:2,000.00 
Total admitted Assets___ $458,675.41 Total $458,675.41 





SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $457,405.24 
Securities carried at $55,600.15 in the above statement are deposited as required by law 


COMMERCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, N. J. 


DECEMBER 31, 1953 








ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cash $ 2,264,188.01 Reserve for Losses —___$20,702,575.00 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 481,408.74 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 14,097,900.49 
*Bonds and Stocks . 42,081,155.04 Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 2,776,597.41 
Interest due ond accrued 98,969.31 Reserve for other Liabilities___ 844,774.37 





Capital 2,000,000.00 
Net Surplus 8,148,845.14 
Tetel —__$48,570,692.41 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $10,148,845.14 
Securities corried ot $1,504,929.02 in the above stotement are deposited as required by low 


Premiums not over 90 days due 3,163,109.50 
All other Assets 481,861.81 
Total admitted Assets_$48,570,692.41 


*Valuctions on basis prescribed by National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 


HOME OFFICE 


10 PARK PLACE, NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 


Pacific Department 
220 Bush St., San Francisco 6, Calif. 


Foreign Department 


102 Moiden Lane, New York 5, New York 


Canadian Departments 
800 Bay St., Toronto 2, Ontario 
535 Homer St., Vancouver 3, B. C. 
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